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THE LUXURIOUS HOMES OF NEW YORK. 


\N ODERN furnishing seems to incline very much to light colors. 

In the beautiful new houses there is a decided tendency not 
only to the white and gold of Marie Antoinette for the salon, but 
also to the pale tints of yellow, buff, faded rose, and crushed straw- 
berry for the dining-rooms and libraries; never were there such 
beautiful stuffs for covering furniture as now, never such a luxury 
of all cheap materials, and the fine houses are all copied in the 
flats and in the cheaper small houses with infinite taste and re- 
source. The fine houses of New York present always several 
rooms in different styles: a large hall, which is apt to be Eng- 
lish, a Japanese tea-room, a Louis Quinze drawing-room, a library 
or reception-room which is furnished with Greek chairs and in 
classic style, following the Hellenic craze. The Greek play in 
London last summer was an outcropping of this Hellenic furor, 
which broke out before in Paris in the days of Napoleom and Jo- 
sephine, and which is now raging wildly. Some critics said of the 
Greek play that “antiquity was the kindliest friend to tedious- 
ness.” Perhaps we could say (to paraphrase this) that of all ene- 
mies to comfort a Greek chair or sofa is the greatest. They are 
straight, hard, and high, and even if designed by Alma-Tadema 
do not rest one’s back. However, they are handsome, and what is 
better, fashionable. In the Greek play the smell of the incense, 
the movements of white-robed maidens singing an indistinct chant 
as they walked,*occasionally stopping to explain matters to the 
audience, made the three-legged tables and straight chairs seem 
appropriate. In a Greek parlor this is all wanting. In the Greek 
play everything was quaintly out of the common, and therefore be- 
wildering. The chorus on the marble steps made everything else so 
classic that the tripods seemed luxurious ; but in a modern drawing- 
room they look a little like instruments of torture. Better far are 


Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Reception Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-46. 





the rooms where luxurious sofas invite to repose, where chairs of 
different height ask every sort of person to be comfortable. A 
Greek room is only fit for a Greek drama, and although our young 
girls have gone back to short-waisted dresses, they have not yet 
quite adopted the chiton. 

Some one has said that reading Milton was like dining off gold 
plate— a ceremonious and stately observance.” We have all that 
at our dinners, some of which are served entirely on gold plate, 
but the pleasant dinner is served on glass and china, and is more 
agreeable than the stately observance, as is the ordinary drawing- 
room to the Greek room. 

We have, however, for our walls modern and antique leathers, 
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Back Peau pe Sore Costume. 
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especially handsome for dining-rooms and libraries. A ceiling of 
leather is very beautiful. We have much of the old Spanish style 
introduced in chairs and curtains. 

The Spanish style, though stiff, is magnificent when relieved by 
some modern touches. The Flemish, Florentine, and Venetian 
“trimmings,” as some one irreverently calls them, come in well 
together. One luxurious house in New York has an entire room 
which was brought from Florence: cinque-cento, carved wood, 
Spanish chairs fit for a hidalgo, look well in such a room. Then 
we have illuminated leathers, very handsome hand-painted wall- 
papers, Cordova chairs, and screens. The screen is a very useful 
as well as ornamental object in a room; Japan was the originator 
of the handsomest, but now we have Moorish screens, and many 
white-painted wood, lighted up with gold, with Watteau scenes 
painted on the panels. These are not quite high enough for the 
Lady. Teazle scene, but they are high enough to keep off a draught 
and to break up too long a room. 

The taste for antiquity has brought back the old Sedan-chair as 
a pretty bit of bric-a-brac: these are of no possible use but to 
make a large room look furnished, to bring back the days of Lady 
Betty and Lady Mary when they were carried across the muddy 
streets. These Sedan-chairs linger yet in some old sleepy towns 
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in England. They are very convenient, and are used (in principle) 
in Switzerland and at watering-places on the Cc , ] 





“ chaises @ porteur,” and when called into requisition for 
are most desirable. 
There is no greater luxury than the layir 





own of many rugs, 


either of Turkish or Smyrna, or of the skins of animals; those, 
however, made with the heads on are very dangerous, as a person 
is apt to trip over the rather elevated obstructior One lady, who 
possesses a rug with six heads of slaughtered beasts, owns up to 


three sprained ankles, of which they are the guilty cause. 

The great variety of colored shades for lamps and gas gives also 
a new tone to the light coloring of rooms. Nothing can be more 
delicious than the gleam of gas through a pale pink or salmon-color. 
Green and blue are pretty in themselves, but they make people 
look pale. A too deep red should be avoided; it makes a whit 
woman look.like a squaw. 

For pictures one should have a pure jet of white lig! 
can be better than a row of burners, the flame hidden from the 
gazer. Most modern drawing-rooms are full of pictures, people 
preferring to live with their works of art ; therefore there is a con- 
stant contest between those who want to see the pictures and those 
who love a subdued light. Many hostesses make their teas and 
dinners very gloomy by too great dimness. They should remember 
that nothing cheers the spirits in the short dark days of a Northern 
winter like a profusion of light. To enter a drawing-room for an 
afternoon tea, to find it blazing with gas, filled with flowers, and 
furnished in light colors, is to snatch a beaker full of the warm 
South. Dark rooms should be kept for Southern climes, and for 
hot, long, sunny days. Some of the dinners have been so dark 
ened by the hostess who desires to be fashionable that they 
seemed more like funerals than anything else. 

Flowers for our rooms, flowers for the corsage, flowers for tl 
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button-hole—these are the delightful necessities 
of modern luxury. Happy the hostess who has 
a conservatory opening out of her drawing-room ! 
Happy the nose which is assailed by the refined 
odor of mignonette all winter! A few pots of 
violets keep the house sweet, and some of the 
modern roses are so full of fragrance that they 
are perfect purifiers to a sick-room. 

Gentlemen now wear immense boutonniéres, 
and a big bunch of white gardenia or stephanotis 
is certainly a very becoming adjunct to a black 
coat 

Glass for the dinner-table that is of many 
colors and apparently covered with gems is very 
common now, and not too dear for an ordinary 
purse. Knives and forks with glass handles 
(brought from Carlsbad or Frankfort) are very 
fashionable. Old Dutch silver is much coveted 
and desirable. There is a pause in the china 
mania, perhaps because every sort and condition 
of plate is now copied, and can be bought at 
comparatively low figures. This is now a charm- 
ing addition to one’s ordinary dinner—pretty chi- 
na, not The Japanese common ware 
is so beautiful and so cheap that there is hardly 
an excuse for an ugly cup or platter. 

The passion for curious and costly books which 
has taken hold of some of our rich men now makes 
it a not unfamiliar feature of the library to see a 
glass case full of illuminated MSS. We do not 
hear of any one like the Saxon king who gave 
eight hundred acres for a single volume, but we 
do see some very expensive books in modern New 
York houses—some written, like the “ Codex Ar- 
genteus,” in liquid silver upon violet-colored vel- 
lum. The colors of a library are generally grave, 
rich crimson hangings or the varied colors of an 
Algerine portiére ; dark and useful chairs, Span- 
ish chairs covered with Cordova leather are very 
appropriate—heavy carved wood. However, some 
hostesses prefer light écru colors for a library. 
So beautiful are many of the modern bindings 
that they look wellina lightroom. So gorgeously 
tinted and emblazoned are they that they remind 
one of the splendid ceremonial of a coronation. 
Old books, like old wine, increase in value in 
the ratio of their age. The mania for the an- 
tique, for first editions, is rampant in New York. 

It has been the pleasure of one luxurious host- 
ess in New York to make an Eastern room in her 
house. The luxurious devotion to beauty and 
elegance of taste w hich isa peculiarity of Eastern 
nations finds a floral expression for this room in 
the orchid, the only flower ever admitted to it. 
There are tenderness and passion both expressed 
in these lovely winged daughters of the air; they 
go well with Eastern stuffs, Eastern ceramics, 
Eastern cushions, lounges, and rugs, portiéres, 
and musical instruments. For no room is now 
perfect without one or two antique musical in- 
struments ; guitars, mandolins, banjos, and harps, 


too dear, 


violins and zithers, are counted in as pretty and 
becoming lumber for the rooms which are not 
Greek. 

The custom of offering 
brought in the tea-table as 
furniture of the drawing-room. Leigh 
Hunt, even in his day, made a rapturous descrip- 
tionJof this vision of luxury and comfort: “The 
fire burning brightly, the rug so soft and rich, 
the ottoman which would have made an old Ro- 
man spurn his softer couch.” The fair nectar- 
bearer who lights the alcohol lamp under the sil- 
ver tea-urn, and who makes the water boil, and 
draws the tea before one’s eyes; the thin bread 
and butter; the fine old-fashioned Queen Anne 
silver on the polished old mahogany table; the 
Alderney cream; the brilliant sugar-candy crys- 
tallized ; the exquisite cups, thin as egg-shells— 
all this is familiar to the modern gazer. 

Dean Swift, when shown the menu at a dinner 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s, said,“ A fig for your bill 
If one 
should ask, “Is the company always up to these 
luxurious surroundings ?” 
variety an American party is unequalled any 
where. Beautiful women, faultless in dress, el- 
bow dull dignitaries ; boisterous young misses en- 
counter ladies of most perpendicular propriety ; 
poets, critics, and blue-stockings meet votaries 


tea has 
a pleasant addition 


afternoon 


to the 


of fare; show me your bi// of company.” 


we can answer that for 


of fashion ; people who have charities on the brain, 
matronly housewives, e!bow those to whom the last 
new bonnet is the only object of speculation; 
people of different sets glare at each other like 
approaching locomotives. And vet there is 
harmony, pleasure, and amusement in this mix- 
ture, which is as heterogeneous as the furniture. 
Still we must remember that luxury is apt to be 
demoralizing to the higher and better instincts of 
society, and that as soon as wealth begins to be 
courted for itself rather than for the refinements 
which it can buy, it is a bad lookout for the 
republic. 

Charles Lamb delighted in roast pig and a 
draught of porter out of the pewter pot, yet he 
withdrew within himself, and wrote “ Essays” 
which none of us can equal in refinement or wit. 





IN THE HOAR-FROST. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


TEVAE waning moon hangs like a dream 
Above the morning’s saffron sleeping, 
And crystal clear the darkling gleam 
Of the great river seaward sweeping. 
And like a flock of arrowy stars, 
Their breasts aflame from hidden glory, 
In music of wild broken bars 
The wild-geese clang their eager story. 
Great clarions of the autumn morns 
That knows no bird-song’s trembling gushes, 
But wrapped in white rime hears those horns 
Through brooding mists and streaming flushes. 


Ah, sweet the breath of honey born 

Of tender tane in June’s long morning! 
But strong wine pours the autumn morn 

That springs from sleep at this wild warning! 





BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. A Daily 
Reference Book for Young and Inexperienced 
Housewives. By Ju.ixr Corson. pp. vi, 438. 
16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


Miss Corson has rendered a valuable service by this 
book, in which she shows conclusively how for five 
hundred dollars a plentiful, appetizing, aud varied diet 
can be furnished throughout the year to a family. —New 
York Sun, 

No matter whether you are ‘‘ young and inexperi- 
enced” or not, or whether your husband's income is 
very much more than five hundred dollars a year, this 
is the book you want.—Philadelphia Press. 





MRS. SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETIQUETTE. 
New and Enlarged Edition, Revised by the Au- 
thor. Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. 
Joun Suerwoop, Author of “ A Transplanted 
Rose.” pp. 488. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. 


The best work of the kind yet published. The an- 
thor shows a just appreciation of what is good-breeding 
and what is snobbishness....In happy discriminations 
the excellence of Mrs. Sherwood’s book is conspicu- 
ous.— Brooklyn Union 

Founded on its author’s personal familiarity with 
the usages of really good society, and inspired by 
good sense and a helpful spirit. There is nothing of 
pretence in it, nothing of that weak worship of con- 
ventionality which gives the stamp of essential vulgar- 
ity to the greater part of what is written on this sub- 
ject....We think Mrs. Sherwood’s little book the very 
best and most sensible one of its kind that we ever saw. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


WOMEN AND MEN. By T. W. Higainson, Au- 
thor of “ A Larger History of the United States,” 
&e. pp. vi, 326. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


These essays are replete with common-sense ideas, 
expressed in well-chosen language, and reflect on every 
page the humor, wit, wisdom of the author.—New 
York Sun. 

The topics are drawn from a broad survey of life, and 
cover a multitude of problems of society, labor, oppor- 
tunity, character, capacity, art, letters, honse-keeping, 
the home, the hospital, and family festivals. They are 
never didactic, their hints are sensible, their manner is 
easy and attractive, and they are comfortably short — 
New York Tribune, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrrer & Broturns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt af the price. 

Harper & Brornens’ CaraLocur sent on receipt of 
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SPRING STYLES, 





Illustrations of a number of pretty Spring Tor- 
LETTES will he published next week. Readers will 
Jind much interesting information about Spring 
Styles in the New York Fashions of the prese nt 
numbe r. 





A FEATHER IN THE CAP. 
T is strange that the ancient custom of 
wearing plumes in the head-dress should 
have become associated with the idea of all 
haughtiness, and be the emblem of pride and 
power; and that too when there is nothing 
that does more easy nodding and expresses 
more complaisance and desire to please than 
these same bending and bowing feathers, as 
SHAKESPEARE plainly saw when he spoke of 
“delicate fine hats and most courteous fea- 
thers,” as we may see for ourselves in look- 
ing at any head-gear that has been adorned 
with them, whether on the hat of some grace- 
ful and gracious woman or on the helmet of 
some soldier when streaming in the sun and 
wind, 

Yet the more savage instinets of men have 
always held that the decoration of feathers 
was an insignia of kingliness, the barbarian 
binding them about his head; the warrior 
adding their capability to the terror he in- 
spired, as Hector’s casque terrified the baby 
Astyanuax; the ruler making himself might- 
ier in common eyes by all their height and 
movement; and at last the woman, whose 
circumstances allowed her, increasing her 
beauty with their own, and making her 
grace more with all their flowing sinuous- 
ness and wavy lines. With the barbarian, 
the Highland chief, and many another, the 
eagle feather answers the purpose; with 
lovely woman nothing has been found so 
effective as the long ostrich feather. 

Perhaps it was the contemplation of the 
addition to her beauty which the willowy 
ostrich feather gave that cansed her event- 
ually to add to her height, and as she sup- 
posed, of course, to her beauty—else why 
have it?—by monstrous structures of hair, 
natural and false, with paste and powder 
and pomatum and ribbons and flowers, till 
now the hair-dresser left her with her tresses 
braided into the likeness of a huge basket 
full of flowers, or built into the likeness of a 
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mural tower, plumes waving like pennons, 
or erected into any other conglomerate that 
the fancy of the hair-dresser, running riot, 
might have stumbled on—a fashion that 
was at one time caricatured on the stage 
till its absurdity was recognized, and sweet 
simplicity took its place with falling locks 
and long curls crowned with virginal gar- 
lands. 

In later times, and when these proud 
structures of hair and pomatum and flowers 
and feathers would have been laughed at, the 
high comb came in from Spain, and on the top 
of that appeared the huge bonnet and long 
embroidered veil falling to the knees, from 
the crown the long feathers flowing again 
on the breeze, banished from the head itself 
for a while to lend their charm to the head- 
covering. 

Nor need we plume ourselves inwardly 
and morally that we are better than our 
ancestresses in this regard; for in spite of 
the compact little bonnets of to-day, the 
two or three quills upon the side of some 
of them tell the old story of the Highland 
chief’s eagle feather, and the high bows im- 
itating wings but express a hidden hanker- 
ing after the old ornaments that were dear 
to women before the flood and after—the 
golden nets and veils and head-bands and 
round tires like the moon. 

We know what we are, but we know not 
what we shall be, runs the old proverb, and 
because we do not go with our bonnets 
streaming with banners to-day, we are by 
no means sure that we shall not do it to- 
morrow. Our grandmothers, although they 
had never spoken through the telephone or 
ridden with electric motors, were perhaps 
personally as wise as we, and they did what 
all around them did, and never questioned 
a thing that was the fashion; for disdain- 
ing to follow the fashion would only have 
caused them to be rated as “ cranks,” to nse 
the expressive, if objectionable, word of their 
grandchildren. So if on some future day 
fashion shall beckon back the curling-tongs 
and the huge cushion and the pomatum pot 
and the garlands and festoons of roses, and 
bid us sit down quietly and have our hair 
dressed as an Ionic column wreathed with 
flowers, or a garden parterre sparkling with 
diamond dew, we shall obey, and thank for- 
tune that we belong in the fashion. And 
if the vast bonnets again come in, with their 
plumes like the banner of liberty streaming 
like a thunder-cloud against the sky, we 
shall be very much dissatistied till we order 
home the hat. And possibly it is undesir- 
able, as we have hinted above, not to pay 
due attention to whatever thing comes in 
with the stamp of authority for its wearing. 
For not to follow the fashion, let who or 
what will have originated it, is to proclaim 
one’s self superior to it, and therefore to all 
who follow it, and is hardly womanly, seem- 
ly, or becoming, while those who ‘clamor 
most crnelly about a woman’s subservience 
to fashion would be the very ones to ery out 
first upon her if she refused to obey its de- 
crees, and made herself conspicuous there- 
by. All that it is in our power to do when 
a style is obnoxious to us is to endeavor to 
clarify and illuminate public taste, so that 
the originators of modes shall never dare 
to lead the way up to monstrosities again. 
But even if they do, and if we observe their 
dictates with huge hats and flowing ribbons 
and nodding plumes, ought not those who 
wear the black silk hat like a section of 
stove funnel be the last to smile at us? 





THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


oe love of children is so much a part 
i. oof our natural instincts that it leads 
many childless parents to adopt as their 
own some child the love of which they hope 
shall satisfy the needs of their nature in this 
regard. They so often do this by mere word 
of mouth and the taking home of the little 
one that it is well to know that, unless the 
adoption is made formally and by prescribed 
legal steps, they are only making future sor- 
row and vexation for themselves instead of 
the happiness they have anticipated. For 
at some future time, when it may have be- 
come convenient or desirable, the former 
owners or guardians of the child may claim 
it and take it away, though they should 
tear out the new parents’ heartstrings with 
it. It is fitting, then, in order that there 
shall be no trouble by-and-by, that the 
adoption of the child, when made, shall be 
made according to all the forms of law. 
These require the petition to the conrt of 
both the husband and wife desiring to 
adopt, accompanied by the written consent 
of the child’s parents or other guardians, 
or, in the absence of such persons, of some 
one appointed by the court to represent 
them. When this petition has been grant- 
ed, and the adoption has been sanctioned 
by the court, it cannot be undone, and the 
child is, to all the intents and purposes of 
law, the child of its adopting father and 
mother, and can inherit from or through 





them everything that is not entailed upon 
descendants by blood. Any appeal from the 
sanction of the court must be made within 
a year, or otherwise it is useless. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


LADY of my acquaintance, who kept house 

in San Francisco, used to say that she no 
longer needed to read books of travel or to study 
geography, because she could become acquainted 
with all nations through their successive contri- 
butions to her kitchen. Some one who heard 
this remark suggested that such an experience 
might be called Cosmic Cookery. But as this 
process cannot be universally applied, and indeed 
involves certain discomforts, a good plan has 
been introduced by an enterprising teacher at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for obtaining some of 
the results of this method at a cost less vast. 
This lady, Miss Amanda M. Stout, having ob- 
served the delight taken by children in having a 
correspondent of their own age with whom to 
interchange letters, and especially if the corre- 
spondent be unknown and distant, tried the ex- 
periment of using this propensity for the purpose 
of instruction in the habits and products of dis- 
tant communities. Communication being some- 
how established between a school in Grand Rap- 
ids and another in Australia, a regular corre- 
spondence was opened, pupil with pupil, matching 
together those of the same sex and of similar age 
and attainments, under the teacher’s eye. The 
experiment was hailed with eager interest on 
both sides, and the letters written were probably 
such as one often sees in children’s magazines, 
where a young writer delights older as well as 
younger readers by simply describing what are 
in a distant country the familiar scenes of every 
day. Soon the correspondence led to the inter- 
change of photographs, pressed flowers, postage- 
stamps, toys, and who knows What else? Those 
who have examined whole bundles of these let- 
ters testify that they are animated and graphie, 
as one can well imagine. 

It is obvious that if left to itself such a project 
would soon run its course. But this is true of 
nearly everything that is done in school. Even 
the things which children like best, such as sing- 
ing, drawing, object lessons, gymnastics, and the 
like, are soon dropped unless there is some sys- 
tematic authority to keep up life and method. 
Accordingly, Miss Stout is now sending out cir- 
culars of information to teachers—which can 
doubtless be obtained by addressing her—de- 
scribing her means and appliances, and how, as 
she believes, she has hit upon a real educational 
process and not awhim. And, indeed, when one 
thinks how long an active-minded child will hold 
even toa whin—the collecting of postage-stamps, 
for instance, or of autographs—it is evident that 
such a joint effort as this is quite practicable in 
the hands of a teacher who believes in it. With * 
the present low rate of international postage and 
the vast spread of the English tongue, it is pos- 
sible to reach a very wide range of intercourse, 
not perhaps through a single school, but through 
the combined grammar-schools of a city. Faney 
the interest excited when the appointed after- 
noon comes by the announcement “ Mail in from 
the Zuni Indians,” “ Latest news from New Zea 
land,” “A budget from Hong-Kong,” and the 
like! and the fact that these had previously done 
duty in some other school would not destroy the 
interest. The united schools of a town could 
thus “survey mankind from China to Peru,” and 
with the aid of a few polyglot teachers could go 
even. beyond the limits of the English tongue. 
The objects that could be sent with the letters 
would enormously enhance the interest; un- 
mounted photographs weigh very little, and with 
the aid of the cheap apparatus now in vogue 
could be exhibited on the school wall in a dark- 
ened room. A class in botany could study, by 
the aid of pressed flowers, those wonderful anal- 
ogies between the American and the Japanese 
flora which Professor Gray has made so interest- 
ing, and the young student of birds or insects can 
receive in hollow tubes of stiff pasteboard a fas- 
cinating supply of arctic eggs or tropic beetles. 

Best of all must be the human aspect of these 
international geography lessons, The wide popu 
Jarvity of Jane Andrews’s little book, The Seven 
Little Sisters who live on the Round Ball that 


floats in the Air, came largely from this, that it 


revealed all human beings as of the same blood. 
Now nothing can so supplement this as an actual 
contact, were it only through the post-office, with 
these far-off beings. We all know, even in ma 

turity, how instantly a far-off country becomes 
real to us if we have but a single correspondent 
there ; and the wide popularity of such series as 
the * Bodley Books” and the “ Family Flights” and 
the “ Zigzag Journeys” shows the appetite for! 
anything which brings the remote near. In the 
days of the India trade in our Atlantic cities all 
children got a flavor of this remoteness through 
the constant bringing home of carvings, costumes, 
and “curios” generally, by the seafaring member 
of the family; there is hardly an old house in 
seaport towns which does not still retain some 
traces of those fascinating days, That commerce 
is gone, but the vast resources of the post-office 
have taken its place, at least for smaller articles 
of easy transportation; and there is no reason, 
Miss Stout evidently thinks, why the picturesque 
forms, gay colors, and sandal-wood odors of that 
far Orient should not be “ adapted for the use of 
schools” and again be made familiar. The first 
samples of cheap Swiss carvings or Norwegian 
toys will settle the question that there are plenty 
of delightful objects to be received, and all that 
belongs to American ways and appliances will 
eagerly be accepted in return. Indeed it is amus- 
ing to see that the Michigan newspapers have 
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already taken up the plan as a ready method of 
promoting a “boom” for the thriving towns of 
that ambitious commonwealth, and think that the 
citizens should all co-operate in sending photo- 
graphic views of all important buildings in Grand 
Rapids, as these will reach people “who would 
never see a descriptive circular in all their lives.” 
Such a competition would be innocent enough, 
and whatever may be thought of the further pro- 
posal that all these international letters should 
pass free, under charge of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, it is certain that Miss Stout has made a 
suggestion which needs only to be disseminated 
to bear immediate fruit. It needs no national 
organization, no endowment fund. Any country 
school where there happens to be a teacher who 
happens to know another teacher—of a mission 
school, perhaps—in Turkey or Thibet, Alaska or 
Australia, can try the experiment in a small way, 
and add something, at a trifling expense, to the 
intellectual life of the children, The vigorous 
and fearless States of the Northwest have already 
made with success some daring educational inno- 
vations, on which the slower Atlantic States would 
never have ventured—their great State universi- 
ties, for instance—and this new scheme of inter- 
national geography lessons may yet be added to 
their number, Ee. Ws be 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 
EMBROIDERED MUSLINS. 


A S soon as the holidays are over, embroidered 
A muslins and cotton goods are displayed in 
the shops, to be made up during the modistes’ 
dull season, or by home dress-makers with the 
The choicest of these 
are selected at once, and even in midwinter some 
of the most novel designs are exhausted, as for 
instance the white muslins for basque and dra- 
pery, showing stripes of French embroidery al- 
ternating with Scotch gingham stripes of gay 
plaids, and also clan tartan stripes of silk surah 
separated by wrought mull stripes. Similar com- 
binations of two seemingly incongruous fabrics 
are shown in great variety, suggested by the rib- 
bon-striped materials of last year, such as the lace 
insertion and picot-edged ribbons of velvet or 
moiré, woven or sewed together for draperies over 
silk or lace skirts; now there are stripes of écru 
batiste alternating with white embroidered stripes, 
or Suéde, rose, or blue percale with cream em- 
broidered bands, while for light mourning are 
black and white striped nainsooks, with a third 
stripe covered with finely wrought flowers, partly 
black and partly white. There are also pretty 
barred and vine and medallion patterns of net 
and embroidery on tea-colored or Suéde or pink 
or green batiste, and Greek designs are prettily 
wrought in blocks, in bars, and in stripes. Such 
dress patterns come with plain nainsook or 
French muslin or gingham for the lower skirt, 
and the embroidered part is to form the waist 
and the drapery, or it may be only the apron or 
panels on the skirt; the waist, however, is the 
objective point for displaying this pretty work, 
whether it be in the entire basque, or merely in 
a yoke, vest, or plastron, with the collar and 
sleeves; from two and a quarter to four and a 
half yards of embroidery are in such patterns, 
and the prices range from $13 to $30. For en- 
tirely white dresses of embroidered nainsook or 
Swiss muslin the tendency is for flounces and in- 
sertions of matched patterns, but different widths 
to be used for trimming plain nainsook ; the 
broad, single flounce, deep enough for the length 
of the entire skirt, will also be used again, and is 
shown four and a half yards long for making a 
full skirt with but a single seam; these are in 
barred and flowered patterns, and in stripes 
either lengthwise or horizontal, prettily finished 
with scallops at the foot, Those embroidered for 
flounces around a lower skirt show three differ- 
ent widths of trimming for skirt, waist, and 
sleeves, and insertion to match; the tear-drop 
pattern is new for these flounces, showing elon- 
gated shaded spots, and there are pretty mar- 
guerite and forget-me-not designs, with pointed 
spiked patterns, forming stripes, with wheels, 
palms, stars, and leaf motifs. Some have medal- 
lions of net set in closely wrought vines, while 
others have the oval and square blocks of thick 
work set in wide-meshed net or in open embroid- 
ery. Indeed, the variety is indescribable, and 
any reader who has treasured up old embroider- 
ies or inherited those still older will find their 
designs in vogue for the coming season. 


assistance of a seamstress. 


COTTON SATTEENS. 

Large figures and those of medium size copied 
from India silks and foulards are in the new 
glossy cotton satteens. Large palm-leaf fans, 
sleighi-bells, bars made of dots, three large links 
of a chain,a small ring overlapped by a larger 
one, clusters of dice, spades inside circles, forked 
lightning streaks, fuchsias, lilies, harebells, check- 
er-boards, with disks, leaves, and blocks made up 
of parallel lines, are some of the many designs in 
white or cream-color on grounds of Gobelin blue, 
navy blue, tea-color, Suéde, terra-cotta, scarlet, 
and brown satteens, while these and similar de- 
signs are shown in many odd contrasts of color. 
Buff and écru, pale blue, gray, and rose pink are 
the grounds for many fanciful designs, some near- 
ly covering the whole surface, while others are in 
wide stripes of Persian patterns alternating with 
outlines of flowers. The striped and barred pat- 
terns of last year are reproduced, but those with 
small sprigs and dots are now passé. For the 
coming summer these cotton dresses are to be 
made entirely of one pattern, not in combina- 
tions of plain with figured goods, as they for- 
merly were, aid about fourteen yards will be re- 
quired for making a full-draped dress. 





SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 


The Scotch ginghams also show large designs, 
and are especially liked in the new stripes that 











are alternately plain and plaid, as a two-inch 
stripe of pale blue alternating with a white stripe 
that is crossbarred with blue, or else the reverse 
is shown of a blue gingham with stripes barred 
with white; there are also old-rose and white, 
gray and white, navy blue and white, in simi- 
lar designs. The dotted stripes are also new, 
as entire stripes formed of embroidered dots of 
blue on buff gingham, or of pink on buff, white 
on gray, or écru on navy blue; or perhaps the 
ground is checked, then dotted, as blue and white 
checks made into stripes by rows of red and blue 
wrought dots in the white check, or of green dots 
on white and red checks, or red on olive brown, A 
gay Scotch plaid stripe on white alternating with 
wide stripes of pale blue, drab, gray, brown, or ter- 
ra-cotta, is a stylish gingham, and besides these all 
the gay tartan plaids are repeated. A light ging- 
ham and a dark gingham, the former of tea, 
Suéde, or pale rose-color, for a pretty house dress, 
and the latter of the dark Scotch plaids, or clean 
blue, or gray, or brown, for a walking dress or for 
summer journeys, are excellent selections, and 
safe to make this far in advance of the time for 
wearing them. Like the satteens, tle preference 
is for a dress wholly of one pattern, and the mer- 
chants are providing inexpensive parasols of the 
various patterns of satteen and of gingham to ac- 
company each dress. Lace-striped and barred 
ginghams come in the fashionable colors, and 
these, with the zephyrs, the Madras goods, and 
the neat percales with chintz colors, sprigs, and 
stripes, complete the list of new cottons. 





HOW TO MAKE COTTON DRESSES. 


Round waists and shirred basques are the 
styles used for handsome embroidered robes, 
The round waist is without fulness on the shoul- 
ders, but is gathered into a belt in front and 
back. It may be made on a lining, but it is best 
to make such waists without lining, covering the 
edges of the seatos neatly, and making these seams 
very small. The pointed neck or the surplice 
front lapped to the left side at the waist line will 
be used for dressy toilettes; when the neck is 
high, a turned-over Byron collar will take the 
place of the standing band so long worn. Yoke 
waists will also be worn, with the yoke made of 
the embroidery, and also the collar and pointed 
epaulettes and cuffs. Sometimes a V of embroid- 
ery in back and front will be used instead of the 
yoke which covers the entire shoulders ; the plain 
muslin is then shirred next this V both on the 
shoulders and waist line. When the embroidery 
is striped, the basque may be plain, with the stripes 
varied to suit different forms, the middle forms 
of the back and the front having the stripes com- 
ing diagonally toward the middle, forming a series 
of V’s, Polonaises of embroidered muslin will 
be made with apron front and diagonal waist 
fastening on the left side. The full round skirt 
gathered to a belt and without drapery will be 
worn again both in embroidered and in plain 
muslins ; the latter will be hemmed and tucked, 
or trimmed around with rows of insertion, A 
favorite design for such skirts has vines of em- 
broidery passing around the skirt and alternating 
with clusters of drawn-work. When the em- 
broidery is used for an over-skirt above a plain 
muslin skirt it is arranged in very simple apron 
shape, either pointed to the foot in front, or drawn 
up highest on one side, or else the over-skirt drops 
to the foot of the dress all around, and is very 
slightly caught up alike on both hips. Belts and 
drooping sashes of ribbon will complete such 
Flounces of embroidered muslin are 
chosen wide enough for three or four to cover 
the entire back of the skirt, or else they are nar- 
rower and are put around the skirt with a short 
panier over-skirt above of plain muslin edged 
with embroidery. 

Ginghams and pereales are intended for the 
simplest summer dresses, and should be made 
more simple than the dressy embroidered mus- 
lins and satteens. These may have a plain basque, 
with a vest of embroidery or some shirred revers 
for trimming the fronts, but the full round waists 
and tucked Garibaldi waists will be more used. 
The upper part of the corsage will be laid in fine 
lengthwise tucks from the neck down, and simi- 
lar tucks will hold the fulness at the waist line, 
also at the armholes and wrists of the full sleeves. 
The Garibaldi waists have a box pleat down the 
middle of the front, with shirring at the neck and 
waist line on each side of the pleat; the back is 
also gathered at the neck and waist line—not on 
the shoulders—and the space below the belt is 
short, and is pointed in front and back. For 
muslins and ginghams of solid color a pretty de- 
sign and pattern for a belted bodice is given on 
of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XXL. Cashmere, 
surah, and French flannel bodices are also made 
by this model, and delicately feather-stitched with 
silk, Satteens are not sent frequently to wash, 
but are cleaned once or twice a season by a pro- 
fessional scourer, and may therefore be made up 
more elaborately with pleated lower skirt and 
panier draperies. The basque is smoothly fitted 
over a lining, and may have a pointed vest and 
collar of embroidery, or else the embroidery forms 
a gathered plastron at the top, with a V of vel- 
vet below. All of the old-time lawns, with their 
flower-striped patterns, will be revived for next 
summer, and with these flounces will be worn, 
either all around the skirt or else covering the 
back breadths, while the fronts have a deep 
apron falling low on the single flounce that ex- 
tends around the skirt at the foot. French per- 
cale dresses made by Paris modistes have these 
flounces edged with small scallops wrought in but- 
ton-hole stitches, while the twilled cotton jeans 
worn by Parisiennes are of such substantial qual- 
ity that the flounces are pinked, or else cut in 
points, and notched like saw-teeth in the way 
now seen on cloth draperies. 


dresses, 
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TENNIS FLANNELS. 
Tennis flannels—or gingham flannels, as they 
are called—are excellent mixtures of wool and 





cotton, with just enough wool for warmth, and 
enough cotton to prevent the material from 
shrinking when washed. These in the 
stripes, plaids, and crossbars familiar in Seotch 
ginghams, and are of the same smooth surface, 
fast colors, and light weights. For country wear 
in the mountains and at the sea-side, for morn- 
ing wear and for playing tennis, these flannels 
are made up with a blouse-waist and kilt-pleated 
skirt, or else with a full skirt gathered to the 
waist. Summer wrappers, house jackets, and 
childven’s dresses are made of the dark Scotch 
plaid flannels and of the pretty stripes of china 
blue or pink with white. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLon; Le Bourittier Broruers 
and Srern Broruers. 


come 





PERSONAL. 


Mus. Quincy A. SuHaw, of Boston, who is, by- 
the-way, the daughter of Professor AGAssiz, has 
for eight years supported free kindergartens in 
the poorest quarters of Boston and Cambridge, 
at a personal expense of as much as $50,000 a 
year. It has been Mrs. 8Haw’s hope that the 
city, seeing the advantages of this method of 
instruction, would finally establish kindergar 
tens in connection with the primary schools, 
butitwasa forlorn hope. The nearest approach 
to such action has been the recommendation of 
the retiring Board cf Education, which the in 
coming Board is not very likely to act upon 
This is only one of Mrs. Suaw’s many philan 
thropie works. Mr. Quincy Siaw, by-the-way, 
has the finest collection of MILLET’s paintings 
and Japanese lacquers in the country. This 
proves the eatholicity of his taste, for it would 
be hard to find greater extremes in art than the 
broad brush work of MILLET and the tine work 
on Japanese lacquers. 

—JouNn Fiske, of Cambridge, while he has 
made a wide reputation by his philosophic writ 
ings, has not increased his bank account to any 
great extent by them. They are books that are 
only read by scholars. His lectures have, how 
ever, proved more popular, Mr. Fiske does not 
suggest the philosopher in his appearanee. He 
looks more like a beef-eating Englishman than 
a philosopher, with his sturdy figure, short 
thick neck, bullet head, sandy beard, and hearty 
manner. 

—Perhaps one reason why CHauncey M. De 

PEW can cat 80 many public dinners is because 
he eats so little breakfast and luncheon. For 
his breakfast be drinks a small pitcher of hot 
water, eats a soft-boiled egg and a slice of toast, 
and winds up with a cup of tea. This would be 
a very enjoyable little breakfast if it could be 
eaten at one sitting, but during its course Mr. 
Depew is interrupted a dozen times. The toast 
grows cold and the egg hardens in its shell, 
while the tea becomes lukewarm before the 
meal is finished. 
V. F. CaLnoun, of Clinton, Ohio, Speaker 
of the present session of the General Assembly, 
and candidate for Secretary of State, is under 
forty years of age, rather slightly built, and re- 
tiring in manner. His hair is thin on the top 
of his head, and he wears a large mustache, but 
no Other face covering. Mr. CaLHoun served 
in the late war, and was believed to be dead and 
buried when he appeared among his friends 
alive and well. It seems that a soldier who had 
stolen his Bible, bearing his name and address, 
was killed, and those who buried him, tinding 
the Bible in his knapsack, believed that he was 
W. F. CaLuown, which was quite natural. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine's favorite meal is the one 
which he takes in company with three or four cro 
nies after the play isover. They usually sit down 
at midnight, and do not leave the table until the 


small hours begin to grow large again, They 
are not, however, eating and drinking all this 


time. Mr. IRVING is very fond of a social chat. 
He does not care so much about talking him 
selfas hearing others talk, and as he chooses his 
companions wisely, there is a flow of wit around 
that board that is well worth sitting up all night 
to bear. 

-Miss Terry is not much of an eater. She 
likes what she has to be good, but she dues not 
give herself much trouble in the matter. She is 
fond of canvas-back duck, but she does not eat 
a great deal even of that delicacy, and her favor- 
ite beverage is Apollinaris water and milk. This 
is not only her favorite, but it is the only thing 
she drinks at meals or between meals, and it is 
even served her at big dinner parties, 

—A. J. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has a farm of 640 acres in Chester Valley, 
three miles from Berwyn Station, Pennsylvania. 
The name of the farm is Chesterbrook, and there 
Mr. Cassat?T hopes to rear some famous race- 
Of his sixteen stable-boys, all but two 
were imported from England, as American boys 
are too vear home to be relied upon. As the 
boys are recruited from a class of society which 
pays small attention to education, Mr, Cassarr 
has a night school for these young jockeys, 
where they are taught to read, write, and cipher, 
and where, when they show any inelination, 
they are taught history and geography as well. 

—Her Majesty the Queen of England has sub- 
scribed $200 toward the fund for the purchase 
of the cottage in which MILTON wrote “* Para 
dise Lost.” This is not a very large sum, but it 
is four times as much as MILTON received for the 
poem 

—Some ninety of the stenographers of this 
country clubbed together recently and had a 
solid gold medal made to present to Isaac Prr- 
MAN, the father of the present system of phonog 
raphy, who is now living in his seventy-fifth 
year in Bath, England. The medal was to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of Mr, Prr- 
MAN’S work. It is said, by-the-way, that Hen- 
RY M. PARKHURST, the astronomer, has had the 
longest active career as a stenographer of any 
man in the United States. 

—Mayor Hewirt, of New York, owns a model 
farm at Ringwood, New Jersey, where he raises 
fine Jersey cows, and Mrs. Hewitt makes but- 
ter. This butter can be bought ofa fashionable 
fruiterer on Broadway for a dollar a pound. 
Sometimes it is worth that price, and at other 
times itis not. It all depends upon Mrs. Hew- 
Ivt’s dairy-woman, An attractive feature of 
Ringwood farm is a log cabin built a short dis- 
tance from the house, and furnished in a manner 
that is supposed to be indigenous to log cabius, 


horses. 














but which is utterly unknown to them. There 
is a large fireplace at one end, with a crane fos 
boiling the afternoon teakettle, and there 
high-backed and clauw-foot tables, and 
other rare and costly antique bits. Itis a very 
jolly place, however, and is the special prope rty 
of the Misses Hewirr, who do a great deal ot 
entertaining 

MARION CrAWwForn, the novelist, left the 
Villa Crawford, at Sorrento, to see 
Jubilee celebration ji 


are 
chairs 


there 


the Pope's 
/ n Rome In order to get 
inside the Sistine Chapel for the Jubilee mass he 


arrayed himself as a cantore, and passed in un 
challenged. This was a less difficult task for 
Mr. CRAWFORD to accomplish than it would 


have been for some others, for he is both a singer 
and a Roman Catholic 
to the familiar service 

—The mother of Cogvenin, the actor, now well 
on toward her seventieth year, lives with her 
sons in Paris, While their apartments are fur- 
nished with every luxury of modern taste, they 
allow the old lady to have her rooms fitted up 
With the simplicity of her peasant days in Bou- 
logne 


, and could lend bis voice 





She is very proud of their success, and 
they ure very proud of her, and when they want 
to pay a guest a special honor they introduce 
him to the old la ly t cottage bedroom 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT has bought the W 
L. Sisson farm in the town of Portsmouth, Rhode 





Island, adjoining the property he bought last 
year from AuGuUsT BeLMontT. It contains fifteen 
ucres of land and the rea House’’—once a 
fushiouable resort for pe »ple driving out of New 
port 

—Miss Mimi Smiru, asister of Mrs. W. K. Van- 
DERBILT, Was recently married very quietly in 


France to CHARLES GASTON D1 
sous-licutenant of chasseurs a 


FONTENILLIAT, 


cheval, and son oft 











Comte de Fontenill ex-Minister of France 
in Sweden His mother is ad tugbter of Count 
A DELBERG, « Russian general, who went to Paris 
as the Czar’s aide-de-camp in 1815 

James J. West, who recently purchased the 
controlling interest in the Chicago Times, is un- 
der thirty years of age, and is said to have amass- 
ed $600,000 within six years. Seven vears ago 
he entered a pub ling house in Chicago as a 
clerk at eight doll iweck; at the end of the 
third year he bought a fourth interest in the 
concern for $66,500. Mr. West?’s original inten- 
tion after he left college was to study for the 
ministry, Which he did for a short time, but con- 
cluded that he was better suited to mercantile 
pursuits 

Dr. O. W. Homes is one of the familiar fig- 


ures on the principal Boston thorou His 
genial face and rotund form are recognized by 
most of those he meets, and even though they 
may never have been formally presented to 
him, they recognize him with a bow as he pass- 
es by. It may not be generally known that Dr. 
HouMEs’s amiable wife is still his faithful coun- 
sellor and friend is not in the best of 
health, so she did not accompany him to Eng- 
land last year, but she is far from being an in- 
valid. Mrs. Hou_mes is one of the dearest of old 
ladies, and she is always on hand in the Beacon 
Street home to welcome the many visitors who 
come to pay their respects to her distinguished 
and popular husband 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art bas found 
a good many friends among the ladies. There 
is the CATHERINE WOLFE collection, with the 
money to house it, and more recently Miss Ana 
BELLA AIKEN, of Chappaqua, has presented it 
with a complete collection of American coins 
and medals, while Miss Saran Lazarus. of New 
York, has loaned it a rare collection of snuff 
boxes and miniatures, some forty pieces in all 
It is suid that Mrs. Hicks-Lorp intends viving 
her gallery of paintings to the muscum at no 
distant day 

The late GeorGe A. Hoyt, President of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, was left an orphan 
at the age of thirteen. He gave his share of his 
father’s small property to his brothers and sis 
ters, and gota place as clerk, porter, and errand- 
boy in a New York clothing-house. He worked 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day for his em 
ployers, that is, from sunrise until nine o'clock 
at night; after that he studied. His salary was 
thirty dollars for the tirst year, and out of that 
he spent sixty-three cents. He was able to save 
this munificent balance because he slept in the 
store and ate at his employer's table. He made 
a specialty of book-keeping, and on Sundays he 
posted the books for six stores. When he died 
he owned two hundred 





ifures 


She 


houses in Stamford, 
Connecticut, and was the largest tax-payer in 
the county. Mr. Hoy’ gave little money to 


charity, but he furnished his wife with an un- 
limited amount for the charities she so lavishly 
bestowed 

—Joser HOFMANN, the boy pianist, has become 
infatuated with the type-writing machine, and 
has learned to manipulate it with greet success, 
probably because of its resemblance to a key 
board. He writes letters to his friends on it in 
Polish, German, and French. English he 
not learned to speak yet When not playing in 
public he is playing in private, only then it is 
with toys, with which he las been loaded down 
while in this country 

—The Prince of Wales is always accompanied 
by two detectives. They as gentiemen, 
aud ure ever at his heels. At the theatre they 
sit at the back of his box, at the races they stand 
just behind him, and it is their business never to 
have him out of their sight. He has no respon 
sibility of them, but they can never leave him off 
their minds. They live at Marlborough House 
on the fat of the land, but their position is not 
one that is coveted by their brother protession 
als of Scotland Yard 

Mr. Warp MCALLISTER, who has been a 

leader of the german and a manager of half the 
balls in New York for the past decade and long 
er, 1s nota man of great wealth, as many people 
suppose from the connection in which they see 
his name in the papers. He has, however, 
enough money to live on, which gives him 
abundant leisure, and having a taste for socicty 
and social pastimes, he is uppealed to by every 
one who wants to give a ball, and who is willing 
enough to stand the expense and shirk the hard 
work. To Mr. MCALLISTER it is play rather 
than work, and he is never happier than when 
preparing the dancing card or the menu for a 
Delmonico ball. Fora dancing man, Mr. MCAL- 
LISTER is little ofa dandy. He is not even fash- 
ionable in his ordinary attire, for he is some 
times seen on the streets of New York in a 
slouch hat. He is, by-the-way, a relative of the 
late Uncle Sam Wakp, from whom he probably 
inherits some of his sovial traits 


has 
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AnTIQue Lace 
(Nerrep Gut- 
PURE) SQUARE. 


Hanging Newspaper 
or Pamphlet Case. 
Cur this pamphlet case 

of stiff gray iinen canvas, 

twenty-six inches long and 
eleven wide; hem the 
sides three-quarters of an 
inch deep, and join the 
ends, The flap which 
hangs over the front is of 
olive satin, sixteen inches 
deep. The middle is cov- 
ered with a piece of tin 
selled linen crépe ten inch- 
es wide, which is decorated 
with embroidery; the de- 
signs for the embroidery 





Crocuet Jacket ror Girt FRoM 5 
To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 4 
plement, No, LX., Figs. 54 and 55. 
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Eventne Wrap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 47-51. 


Hanoinc NewspaPer oR Pampuvet Ca 
For embroidery designs see Supplement, 













BaG MADE or A Sirk HANDKERCHIEF, 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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No. V., Figs. 33-35. 





Fig. 2.—Drrau or Crocnet-Work 
ror Scarf, Fic. 1, Pace 85. 


are given in Figs. 33-35 on the pat. 
tern-sheet Supplement; Fig. 34 gives 
the design for the olive satin band on 
each side of the crépe, and Fig. 35 
that for the small semicircular flap 
of olive satin that hangs at the top. 
The embroidery is in outline, the 
lines being defined with a thread of 
dark terra-cotta tinselled wool, which 
is sewed down with overcast stitches 
of fine silk of the same color. Cut 
the bottom of the flap as shown in 
the illustration; finish all the edges 
with a narrow silk and gilt galloon, 
and set a ball tassel at the points. 
Set on the flap at the upper back 
edge of the canvas part; but first 
sew through the double layer of can- 
vas an inch or so from the top, and 
run in a gilt rod; fasten a silk cord 
to the ends of the rod to hang it by, 
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ANTIQUE 


Lace (Nerrep 
GuipuRE) Square. 


Antique Lace Squares, 
THESE squares are exe- 
cuted on a square-meshed 
ground which is netted 
with white flax thread. 
The pattern is darned in 
with a variety of lace stitch- 
es; it consists partly of flat 
filling in point de toile or 
cloth stitch and the open 
point d’esprit, and partly of 
raised leaves in point de 
reprise connected by over- 
cast bars and stems, inter- 
spersed with disks which 
are solidly darned over and 
under the meshes and stars 
of stretched thread bars, 
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CrocueT UnpER-JackeT For Boy FROM 
10 ro 12 Years OLD. 





For pattern and description see Supple-, 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 52 and 


EveninG TorLerre. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Otp Lapy’s Morning Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 58 and 59. 
Mag F 
np ici, a 
Frock ror Girt rrom 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD, Fig. 1.—Crocner Scarr ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Years otp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 84 | 
«, Figs. 9-18. For description see Supplement. 
Work or Scrap Basket. be concocted out of vegetables already on hand. Very appetiz- 
AN embroidered panel worked on a ground of dark terra-cotta ing salads can be made with potatoes for the foundation. The 


3atin is set on each side of this vase-shaped rush basket. The space 


potatoes should first be boiled with the skins on and allowed to 
at the ends between the satin panels is covered with a gauze Bul- 


become perfectly cold; those which have been left over from the 














garian scarf with colored and tinsel stripes; the scarf is gathered r ; ; previous day’s dinner answer nicely. Remove the skins and cut 
on to form a full puff, with the fringed ends hanging from the top, EMBROIDERED Work or Scrap 3ASKET. the potatoes into small square bits; season well with salt and 
All the edges are bound with plush, For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 61. pepper. For each cupful of potato 
and a plush puff is on each side of ead lean haaaansiaRaneeeiaanialany —— allow one table-spoonful of vinegar 


the top. The inside is lined with ter- 
ra-cotta satin, with a plush rosette on 
the bottom. The embroidery design 
for the satin panels is given in full 
size in Fig. 61 on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement; gold cord is sewed down 
in scrolls between the wide double 
lines of the design, and the outline on 
each side is defined with dark terra- 
cotta chenille. The small details are 
worked with olive and terra- cotta 
silks in satin stitch, and these are 
edged with narrow gilt leather ribbon. 
Previous to tracing the design on the 
satin it is backed with foundation 
muslin. The side of the basket is 
covered with a thin cushion of wad- 
ding and foundation, and over this 
the embroidered satin is fastened. 





Oup Lapy’s Dress Cap. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Fig. 60. 


Before Early Vegetables 
Come. 
VERAGE appetites, weary of the 
hearty, rich dishes which have 
proved so acceptable during the cold 
winter months, demand lighter and 
more spring-like fare long before ear- 
ly vegetables make more than a small 
show of green at one of the newly 
prepared garden beds, and before the 
fresh fruit and early vegetables which 
are sent North from the “sunny 
South” appear in the markets of the 
smaller towns. 

The first hint of change of fare 
may be given by salads, which, pre- 
pared in various ways, form a con- 
necting link between winter and 
spring cookery, and are certain to be 
well received. 

Even before lettuce, that earliest of 
all early spring comers, has attained 
a size to warrant cutting, salads may 
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Fig. 1.—Braipep Woot Costumes. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22-32, 


Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk anp VELVET CostUME. 
* For description see Supplement. 








and half that quantity of water, un- 
less the vinegar is very weak. Add 
a very little mixed mustard, and 
r the vinegar over the potatoes, 
ring lightly, not to break up the 
potatoes. Pile up on a flat dish, 


and 





garnish with bits of parsley 
Another potato salad is mad 
thus: for each cupful of potatoes 


prepared as above allow two hard- 
boiled eggs, three table-spoonfuls of 
weak vi , one table-spoonful of 





butter, one-half level te spoonful ol 


salt, one-fourth level te aspoonful of 
pepper, and half as much mixed 
mustard as peppet Remove the 
white from the eggs, chop it fine, 
and add to the potatoes Place the 


yolks in a dish, mash them to a 





THEATRE Cap. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 56 and 57. 


powder, add the salt and pepper; 
stir together, then add the hytter, 
which has been melted, and mix to 
a paste. Stir the mustard into the 
vinegar, and add it to the other in- 
gredients, a little at a time, stirring 
until quite smooth. Place the po- 
tatoes in a dish, and turn the dress. 
ing over them. 

A third potato salad is made by 
mixing together mashed or finely 
chopped potatoes and minced cel- 
ery, seasoning only with salt and 
pepper, and adding just enough vin- 
egar to make slightly sour. This 
salad is best made an hour or two 
before it is to be served, in order 
that the potatoes may take the cel- 
ery flavor. The fine green celery 
tops make a pretty garnish for the 
edge of the dish 

For yet another potato salad take 
one-third as many canned tomatoes 
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as chopped potatoes; break and mash the pota- 
toes until they are smooth and free from lumps; 
add enough pepper, salt, and mixed mustard to 
season highly, and sufficient vinegar to make 
slightly sour. Turn over the potatoes and mix 
lightly. 

Various kinds of sauces and catsups can be 
added to salads, according to taste, and by most 
persons they will be considered an improve- 
ment. Tomato, walnut, and mushroom catsups 
and Worcestershire and other sauces are all nice 
for the purpose. A better flavor is often obtain- 
ed by using a small quantity of several kinds in 
the same dish rather than a larger quantity of 
any one kind. 

Cucumbers that have been put down in salt, af- 
ter they have been freshened by standing a short 
time in clear water, make a very nice salad when 
chopped fine, mixed with chopped celery, and 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and vinegar. While 
the cucumbers are soaking, the water should be 
changed several times. When adding the sea- 
soning, it is well to use the salt with a sparing 
hand, for the cucumbers may retain enough to 
season the entire salad. Both the cucumbers 
and celery should be chopped very fine. 

Any one who will take a very little extra trou- 
ble when canning tomatoes in the summer can 
have, as early in the spring as she desires, a most 
delicious dish, which has nearly as fresh a flavor 
as raw sliced tomatoes when newly gathered from 
the garden. When putting up tomatoes place 
in each can two or three whole ones of as large 
size as will go in the top. The tomatoes should 
have the skin removed, but they should not be 
cooked as long as the rest; one or two minutes 
in the kettle after the rest are boiling will be 
long enough. When the can is opened cut the 
whole tomatoes into thick slices, and these again 
into rather chunky pieces, pour off any watery 
juice, sprinkle well with salt and pepper, add a 
little mixed mustard and vinegar, mix the season- 
ing through lightly, and a dish which all persons 
who are fond of raw tomatoes will pronounce 
delicious will be the result. 

Cucumbers that have been put down in brine, 
when cooked strongly resemble summer-squash 








The cucumbers must be soaked in tepid water 
until perfectly fresh. They are then stewed, 
mashed, and dressed with salt, pepper, and butter. 
Large-sized cucumbers are best for the purpose, 
though small ones may be used, and if seasoned 
well are very good. The larger, riper cucumbers 
will, however, have a richer, better taste. 

Cabbage makes an acceptable salad, and is al- 
most always easily procured. It may be used 
alone, or with celery or cucumbers or both added 
For one bowlful of cabbage, chopped very fine, 
take two hard-boiled eggs. Chop the whites, and 
add them to the cabbage. Mash the yokes, add 
to them a level teaspoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of mixed mustard, and still less pepper, 
four table-spoonfuls of mild vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of tomato catsup, and one of melted 
butter. Mix thoroughly together, and stir through 
the cabbage. Some persons consider a teaspoon 
ful of sugar an improvement. The above may 
be varied by adding enough celery to give a deli- 
cate flavor, by using as much celery as cabbage, 
and by using cabbage, celery, and cucumbers in 
equal proportions, Some varieties of cabbage 
have a hot, peppery flavor; when that is the case, 
little if any pepper should be used in the salad. 

Stalks and green ends of the celery which are 
not nice enough looking to appear on the table 
in the celery dish can be used for salad. Imper- 
fect spots and very green ends should be cut off, 
of course, for they would give an unpleasantly 
bitter taste. 

Stewed celery is so palatable a dish, especially 
in the early spring, that it is strange it is not 
more generally used. Cut the bunches apart, 
wash thoroughly, and remove the leaves and very 
green tops of the stems; tie the stalks Joosely in 
small bundles of half a dozen each, boil in salted 
water until tender, remove to a dish, untie the 
bunches, cut through with a knife several times 
to make pieces not more than an inch long, and 
dress with melted butter. If preferred, a dress- 
ing may be made by adding a little milk thicken- 
ing and butter to a small quantity of the water 
the celery has been boiled in. 

A salad dressing that is very nice for cabbage 
and lettuce is made in this way: Place in a pan 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, and one-fourth teaspoonful of Cay- 
enne pepper. Mix together and to a smooth 
paste with a very little water, add four table- 
spoonfuls of sharp vinegar, two table-spoonfuls 
of oil, and two whole eggs; beat together until 
smooth, then set on the stove and cook slowly, 
stirring all the time, until the dressing becomes 
as thick as rich cream. Butter may be used in 
place of oil if desired. 


The Argonants of North Liberty.* 
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CHAPTER V. 

TPMUE last note of the Angelus had just rung 

out of the crumbling fissures in the tower of 
the Mission Chapel of San Buenaventura. The 
sun which had beamed that day, and indeed every 
day for the whole dry season, over the red-tiled 
roofs of that old and happily ventured pueblo, 
seemed to broaden to a smile as it dipped below 
the horizon, as if in undiminished enjoyment of its 
old practical joke of suddenly plunging the south- 
ern California coast in darkness without any pre- 
liminary twilight. The olive and fig trees at 
once lost their characteristic outlines in formless 
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masses of shadow; only the twisted trunks of 
the old pear-trees in the mission garden retained 
their grotesque shapes and became grewsome in 
the gathering gloom. The encircling pines be- 
yond closed up their serried files; a cool breeze 
swept down from the Coast Range, and passing 
through them sent their day-long heated spices 
through the town. 

If there was any truth in the local belief that 
the pious incantation of the Angelus bell had the 
power of excluding all evil influence abroad at 
that perilous hour within its audible radius, and 
comfortably keeping all unbelieving wickedness 
at a distance, it was presumably ineffective as 
regarded the innovatory stage-coach from Mon- 
terey that twice a week at that hour brought its 
question-asking, revolver-persuading, and for- 
tune-seeking load of passengers through the 
sleepy Spanish town. On the night of the 3d of 
August, 1856, it had not only brought but set 
down at the posada one of those passengers. It 
wasa Mr. Ezekiel Corwin, formerly known to these 
pages as “hired man” to the late Squire Bland- 
ford; of North Liberty, Connecticut, but now a 
shrewd, practical, self-sufficient, and self-asserting 
unit of the more cautious later Californian immi- 
gration. As the stage rattled away again, with 
more or less humorous and open disparagement 
of the town and the posada from the outsiders, 
he lounged with lazy but systematic deliberation 
toward Mateo Morez, the proprietor. 

“T guess that some of your folks here couldn’t 
direct me to Dick Demorest’s house, could ye ?” 

The Sefior Mateo Morez was at once perplexed 
and pained. Pained at the ignorance thus forced 
upon him by a caballero; perplexed as to its in- 
tention. Between the two he smiled apologeti- 
cally but gravely, and said, ‘‘No sabe, sefior. I 
’ave not understood.” 

“No more hev I,” returned Ezekiel, with patron- 
izing recognition of his obtuseness, ‘I guess 
ez heow you ain’t much on American. You folks 
orter learn the language if you kalkilate to keep 
a hotel.” 

But the momentary vision of a waistless woman 
with a shawl gathered over her head and shoul- 
ders at the back door attracted his attention. 
She said something to Mateo in Spanish, and the 
yellowish-white of Mateo’s eyes glistened with 
intelligent comprehension. 

“Ah, posiblemente ; it is Don Ricardo Demorest 
you wish ?” 

Mr. Ezekiel’s face and manner expressed a min- 
gling of grateful curiosity and some scorn at the 
discovery, ‘* Waal,” he said, looking around, as 
if to take the entire posada into his confidence, 
“way up in North Liberty, where I kem from, he 
was allus known as Dick Demorest, and didn’t 
tek any forrin titles to his name. Et wouldn’t 
hev gone down there, I reckon, ’mongst free-born 
’Merikin citizens, no more’n aliases would in court 
—and I kinder guess for the same reason. But 
folks get peart and sassy when they’re ’way from 
hum, and put on ez many airs as a buck nigger. 
And so he calls hisself Don Ricardo, does he ?” 

“The sefior knows Don Ricardo ?” said Mateo, 
politely. 

“Ef you mean me—waal, yes—I should say so. 
He was a partiklar friend of a man I’ve known 
since he was knee-high to a grasshopper.” 

Ezekiel had actually never seen Demorest but 
once in his life. He would have scorned to lie, 
but strict accuracy was not essential with an ig- 
norant foreign audience. He took up his carpet- 
bag. “I reckon 1 kin find his house, ef it’s any- 
way handy.” 

But the Sefior Mateo was again politely trou- 
bled. The house of Don Ricardo was of a truth 
not more than a mile distant. It was even pos- 
sible that the sefior had observed it above a wall 
and vineyard as he came into the pueblo. But 
it was late—it was also dark, as the sefior would 
himself perceive—and there was still to-morrow. 
To-morrow—ah, it was always there! Meanwhile 
there were beds of a miraculous quality at the 
posada, and a supper such as a caballero might 
order in his own house. Health, discretion, so- 
licitude for one’s self, all pointed clearly to to- 
morrow, 

What part of this speech Ezekiel understood 
affected him only as an innkeeper’s bid for cus- 
tom, and as such to be sturdily exposed and dis- 
posed of. With the remark that he guessed Dick 
Demorest’s was ‘“‘a good enough hotel for him,” 
and that he’d better be “ getting along there,” he 
walked down the steps, carpet-bag in hand, and 
coolly departed, leaving Mateo pained but smiling 
on the door-step. 

“ An animal with a pig’s uead, without doubt,” 
said Mateo, sententiously. 

“ Clearly a brigand with the liver of a chicken,” 
responded his wife. 

The subject of this ambiguous criticism, hap- 
pily oblivious, meantime walked doggedly back 
along the road the stage-coach had just brought 
him. It was badly paved and hollowed in the 
middle, with the worn ruts of a century of slow 
undeviating ox-carts, and the passage of water 
during the rainy season. The low adobe houses 
on each side, with bright cinnamon-colored tiles 
relieving their dark brown walls, had the regular 
outlines of their doors and windows obliterated 
by the crumbling of years, until they looked as if 
they had been after-thoughts of the builder, rude- 
ly opened by pick and crow-bar, and finished by 
the gentle auxiliary architecture of bird and squir- 
rels. Yet these openings at times permitted 
glimpses of a picturesque past in the occasional 
view of a lace-edged pillow or silken counterpane, 
striped hangings or dyed Indian rugs, the flitting 
of a flounced petticoat or flower-covered head, or 
the indolent leaning figure framed in a doorway 
of a man in wide velvet trousers and crimson- 
barred serape, whose brown face was partly hidden 
in a yellow nimbus of cigarette smoke. Even in 
the semi-darkness Ezekiel’s penetrating and im- 
pertinent eyes took eager note of these facts with 
superior complacency, quite unmindful, after the 
fashion of most critical travellers, of the hideous 














contrast of his own long, shapeless nankeen dust- 
er, his stiff, half-clerical brown straw hat, his wisp 
of gingham necktie, his dusty boots, his outrageous 
carpet-bag, and his straggling goat-like beard. 
A few looked at him in grave, discreet wonder. 
Whether they recognized in him the advent of a 
civilization that was destined to supplant their 
own ignorant, sensuous, colorful life, with austere 
intelligence and rigid practical improvement, did 
not appear. He walked steadilyon. As he pass- 
ed the low arched door of the Mission Church 
windows he had, indeed, a weak human desire to 
go in and oppose in his own person a debased and 
idolatrous superstition with some happily chosen 
question that would necessarily make the officia- 
ting priest and his congregation exceedingly un- 
comfortable. But he resisted, partly in the hope 
of meeting some idolater on his way to Benedic- 
tion, and, in the guise of a stranger seeking in- 
formation, dropping a few unpalatable truths, and 
partly because he could unbosom himself later to 
Demorest, who he was not unwilling to believe 
had embraced Popery with his adoption of a Span- 
ish Christian name and title. 

It had become quite dark when he reached the 
long wall that enclosed Demorest’s premises. 
The wall itself excited his resentment, not only 
as indicating an exclusiveness highly objection- 
able in a man who had emigrated from a free 
State, but because he, Ezekiel Corwin, had diffi- 
culty in discovering the entrance. When he sue- 
ceeded, he found himself before an iron gate, 
happily open, but savoring offensively of feudal- 
ism and tyrannical proprietorship, and passed 
through and entered an avenue of trees scarcely 
distinguishable in the darkness, whose mysterious 
shapes and feathery plumes were unknown to 
him. Numberless odors equally vague and mys- 
terious were heavy in the air; strange and deli- 
cate plants rose dimly on either hand; enormous 
blossoms, like ghostly faces, seemed to peer at 
him from the shadows, For an instant Ezekiel 
succumbed to an unprofitable sense of beauty, 
and acquiesced in this reckless extravagance of 
nature that was so unlike North Liberty. But 
the next moment he recovered himself, with the 
reflection that it was probably unhealthy, and 
doggedly approached the house. It was a long 
one-storied structure, apparently all roof, vine, 
and pillared veranda. Every window and door 
was open; the two or three grass hammocks 
swung emptily between the columns; the bamboo 
chairs and settees were vacant; his heavy foot- 
steps on the floor had summoned no attendant; 
not even a dog had barked as he approached the 
house. It was shiftless, it was sinful; it boded 
no good to the future of Demorest. 

He put down his carpet-bag on the veranda and 
entered the broad hall, where an old-fashioned 
lantern was burning on a stand. Here too the 
doors of the various apartments were open, and 
the rooms themselves empty of occupants. An 
opportunity not to be lost by Ezekiel’s inquiring 
mind thus offered itself. He took the lantern 
and deliberately examined the several apart- 
ments, the furniture, the bedding, and even the 
small articles that were on the tables and man- 
tels. When he had completed the round—in- 
cluding a corridor opening on a dark court-yard, 
which he did not penetrate—he returned to the 
hall and set down the lantern again. 

“Well,” said a voice in his own familiar ver- 
nacular, “ ] hope you like it.” 

Ezekiel was surprised, but not disconcerted. 
What he had taken in the shadow for a bundle 
of serapes lying on the floor of the veranda was 
the recumbent figure of a man, who now raised 
himself to a sitting posture. 

“Ez to that,” drawled Ezekiel, with unshaken 
self-possession, “ whether I like it or not is only 
a question betwixt kempany manners and truth- 
telling. Beggars hadn’t oughter be choosers, and 
transient visitors like myself needn’t allus speak 
their mind. But if you mean to signify that with 
every door and window open, and universal shift- 
Jessness layin’ round everywhere temptin’ Provi- 
dence, you ain’t lucky in havin’ a fellow-citizen 
of yours drop in on ye instead of some Mexican 
thief, I don’t agree with ye—that’s all.” 

The man laughed shortly and rose up. In 
spite of his careless yet picturesque Mexican 
dress, Ezekiel instantly recognized Demorest. 
With his usual instincts he was naturally pleased 
to observe that he looked older and more care- 
worn. The softer, sensuous climate had perhaps 
imparted a heaviness to his figure and a deliber- 
ation to his manner that were quite unlike his old 
potential energy. 

“That don’t tell me who you are and what you 
want,” he said, coldly. 

“Waal, then, I’m Ezekiel Corwin, of North 
Liberty, ez used to live with my friend, and yours 
too, I guess—seein’ how the friendship was 
swapped into relationship—Squire Blandford.” 

A slight shade passed over Demorest’s face. 
“Well,” he said, impatiently, “I don’t remember 
you: what then ?” 

“You don’t remember me; that’s likely,” re- 
turned Ezekiel, imperturbably, combing his strag- 
gling chin beard with three fingers ; ‘* but wheth- 
er it’s nat’ral or not, considerin’ the sukumstances 
when we last met, ez a matter of op-pinion. You 
got me to harness up the hoss and buggy the 
night Squire Blandford left home and never was 
heard of again. It’s true that it kem out on en- 
quiry that the hoss and buggy ran away from the 
hotel, and that you had to go out to Warnboro’ 
in a sleigh, and the theory is that poor Squire 
Blandford must have stopped the hoss and buggy 
somewhere, got in, and got run away agin, and 
pitched over the bridge. But seein’ your rela- 
tionship to both Squire and Mrs. Blandford, and 
all the sukumstances, I reckoned you’d remember 
“” 

“T heard of it in Boston a month afterward,” 
said Demorest, dryly, “ but I don’t think I'd have 
recognized you. So you were the hired man who 
gave me the buggy. Well, I don’t suppose they 
discharged you for it.” 




















“No,” said Ezekiel, with undisturbed equanim- 
ity. “I kalkilate Joan would have stopped that. 
Considerin’, too, that I knew her when she was 
Deacon Salisbury’s darter, and our fam’lies was 
think ez peas. She knew me well enough when 
I met her in Frisco the other day.” 

“‘Have you seen Mrs. Demorest already ?” said 
Demorest, with sudden vivacity, ‘“ Why didn’t 
you say so before?” It was wonderful how 
quickly his face had lighted up with an earnest- 
ness that was not, however, without some unde- 
finable uneasiness. The alert Ezekiel noticed it, 
and observed that it was as totally unlike the ir- 
resistible dominance of the man of five years ago 
as it was different from the heavy abstraction of 
the man of five minutes before. 

“T reckon you didn’t ax me,” he returned, cool- 
ly. “She told me where you were, and ez I had 
business down this way, she guessed I might drop 
in.” 

“ Yes, yes—it’s all right, Mr. Corwin; glad you 
did,” said Demorest, kindly but half nervously. 
“And you saw Mrs. Demorest? Where did you 
see her, and how did you think she was looking ? 
As pretty as ever, el?” 

But the coldly literal Ezekiel was not to be be- 
guiled into any polite or ambiguous fiction. He 
even went to the extent of insulting deliberation 
before he replied: “I’ve seen Joan Salisbury 
lookin’ healthier, and ez far ez I kin judge, doin’ 
more credit to her stock and raisin’ gin’rally,” he 
said, thoughtfully combing his beard, “and I’ve 
seen her when she was too poor to get the silks 
and satins, furbelows, fineries, and vanities she’s 
flauntin’ in now, and that was in Squire Bland- 
ford’s time too, I reckon. Ez to her purtiness, 
that’s a matter of taste. You think her purty, 
and I guess them fellows ez was escortin’ and 
squirin’ her round Frisco thought so too, or she 
thought they did, to hev allowed it.” 

“ You are not very merciful to your towns-folk, 
Mr. Corwin,” said Demorest, with a forced smile ; 
“but what can I do for you?” 

It was the turn for Ezekiel’s face to brighten, 
or rather to break up, like a cold, passionless 
mirror suddenly cracked, into various amusing 
but distorted reflections on the person before 
him. “Townies ain’t to be fooled by other 
townies, Mr. Demorest; at least that ain’t my 
idea o’ marey—he! he! But seein’ you're press- 
in’, | don’t mind tellin’ you my business. I’m the 
only agent of Seventeen Patent Medicine Propri- 
etors in Connecticut represented by the firm of 
Dilworth Dusenberry, of San Francisco, Meb- 
be you heard of ’em afore—A 1 druggists and 
importers, Waal, ’'m openin’ a field for ’em, 
and spreadin’ ’em gen’rally through these air be- 
nighted and onhealthy districts, havin’ the con- 
tract for the hull State—especially for Wozun’s 
Universal Injin Panacea ez cures everything— 
bein’ had from a recipe given by a Sachem to 
Dr. Wozun’s gran’ther. That bag—leavin’ out a 
dozen papet collars and socks—is all the rest 
samples, That's me, Ezekiel Corwin—only agent 
for Californy, and that’s my mission.” 

“Very well; but look here, Corwin,” said Dem- 
orest, with a slight return of his old off-hand man- 
ner, “I'd advise you to adopt a little more cau- 
tion and a little less criticism in your speech to 
the people about here, or I’m afraid you'll need 
the Universal Panacea for yourself. Better men 
than you have been shot in my presence for half 
your freedom,” 

“JT guess you've just hit the bull’s-eye there,” 
replied Ezekiel, coolly, “for it’s that Aa/f-free- 
dom and /alf-truth that doesn’t pay. I kaikilate 
gen’raily to speak my hull mind—and I do. 
Wot’s the consequence? Why, when folks find 
1 ain’t afeard to speak my mind on their affairs, 
they kinder guess I’m tellin’ the truth about my 
own. Folks don’t like the man that truckles to 
’em, whether it’s in the sellin’ of a box of pills or 
a principle. When they re-cognize Ezekiel Cor- 
win ain’t going to lie about ’em to curry favor 
with ’em, they're ready to believe he ain’t goin’ to 
lie about Jones’s Bitters or Woz in’s Panacea. 
And, waal, I’ve been on the road just about a 
fortnit, and I haven’t yet discovered that the ori- 
ginal independent style introduced by Ezekiel Cor- 
win ever broke anybody’s bones or didn’t pay.” 

And he told the truth, That remarkably un- 
fair and unpleasant spoken man had actually 
frozen Hanley’s Ford into icy astonishment at 
lis audacity, and he had sold them an invoice 
of the panacea before they had recovered; he 
had insulted Chipitas into giving an extensive 
order in bitters; he had left Hayward’s Creek 
pledged to Burne’s pills—with drawn revolvers 
still in their hands, 

At another time Demorest might have been 
amused at his guest’s audacity, or have combated 
it with his old imperiousness, but he only remain- 
ed looking at him in a dull sort of way, as if yield- 
ing to his influence. It was part of the phenom- 
enon that the two men seemed to have changed 
character since they last met, and when Ezekiel 
said, confidentially, “I reckon you’re goin’ to show 
me what room I ken stow these duds o’ mine in,” 
Demorest replied, hurriedly, “ Yes, certainly,” and 
taking up his guest’s carpet-bag, preceded him 
through the hall to one of the apartments. 

“Tl send Manuel to you presently,” he said, 
putting down the bag mechanically. “The ser- 
vants are not back from church ; it’s some saint’s 
festival to-day.” 

“And so you keep a pack of lazy idolaters to 
leave your house to take care of itself whilst they 
worship graven images,” said Ezekiel, delighted 
at this opportunity to improve the occasion. 

“If my memory isn’t bad, Mr. Corwin,” said 
Demorest, dryly, “ when I accompanied Mr. Bland- 
ford home the night he returned from his journey, 
we found you at church, and he had to put up his 
horse himself.” 

“But that was the Sabbath—the seventh day 
of the command,” retorted Ezekiel. 

“ And here the Sabbath doesn’t consist of only 
one day to serve God in,” said Demorest, senten 
tiously. 
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Ezekiel glanced under his white lashes at Dem- 
orest’s thoughtful face. His fondest fears ap- 
peared to be confirmed : Demorest had evidently 
become a Papist. But that gentleman stopped 
any theological discussion by the abrupt inquiry, 
“Did Mrs. Demorest say when she thought of 
returning ?” 

“She allowed she mout kem to-morrow ; but—” 
added Ezekiel, dubiously. 

“But what ?” 

“Waal, wot with her enj’yments of the vanities 
of this life and the kempany she keeps, I reckon 
she’s in no hurry,” said Ezekiel, cheerfully. 

The entrance of Manuel here cut short any re- 
sponse from Demorest, who, after a few directions 
in Spanish to the peon, left his guest to him- 
self. 

He walked to the veranda with the same dull 
preoccupation that Ezekiel had noticed as so dif- 
ferent from his old decisive manner, and remain- 
ed for a few moments abstractedly gazing into 
the dark garden. The strange and mystic shapes 
which had impressed even the practical Ezekiel 
had become even more weird and ghost-like in 
the faint radiance of a rising moon. 

What memories evoked by his rude guest 
seemed to take form and outline in that dreamy 
and unreal expanse ? 

He saw his wife again standing as she had 
stood that night in her mother’s house, with the 
white muffler around her head and white face, 
imploring him to fly; he saw himself again hur- 
rving through the driving storm to Warnboro’, 
and reaching the train that bore him swiftly and 
safely miles away—that same night when her 
husband was perishing in the swollen river. He 
remembered with what strangely mingled sensa- 
tions he had read the account of Blandford’s 
death in the newspapers, and how the loss of his 
old friend was forgotten in the associations con- 
jured up by his singular meeting that very night 
with the mysterious woman he had loved. He 
remembered that he had never dreamed how near 
and fateful were these associations; and how he 
had kept his promise not to seek her without her 
permission, until six months after, when she ap- 
pointed a meeting, and revealed to him the whole 
truth. He could see her now, as he had seen her 
then, more beautiful and fascinating than ever in 
her black dress, and the pensive grace of refined 
suffering and restrained passion in her delicate 
face. He remembered, too, how the shock of her 
disclosure—the knowledge that she had 
his old friend’s wife—seemed only to accent her 
purity and suffering and his own wilful reckless- 
ness, and how it had stirred all the chivalry, gen- 
erosity, and affection of his easy nature to take 
the whole responsibility of this innocent but com- 
promising intrigue on his own shoulders. He 
had had no self-accusing sense of dislovalty to 
Blandford in his practical nature ; 
suspected the shy, proper girl of being his wife; 
he was willing to believe now that had he known 
it, even that night, he would never have seen her 
again; he had been very foolish ; he had made 
this poor woman participate in his folly; but he 
had never been dishonest or treacherous in 
thought or action. If Blandford had lived, even 
he would have admitted it. Yet he was guiltily 
conscious of a material satisfaction in Bland- 
ford’s death, without his wife’s religious convic- 
tion of the saving graces of predestination. 

They had been married quietly when the two 
vears of her widowhood had expired; his former 
relations with her husband and the straitened 
cireumstances in which Blandford’s death had 
left her having been deemed sufficient excuse in 
the eyes of North Liberty for her more worldly 
union. They had come to California at her sug- 
gestion “to begin life anew,” for she had not 
hesitated to make this dislocation of all her an- 
tecedent surroundings a reason as well as a con- 
dition of this marriage. She wished to see the 
world of which he had been a passing glimpse ; 
to expand under his protection beyond the limits 
of her fettered youth. He had bought this old 
Spanish estate, with its near vineyard and its 
outlying leagues covered with wild cattle, partly 
from that strange contradictory predilection for 
peaceful husbandry common to men who have 
led a roving life, and partly as a check to her 
growing and feverish desire for change and ex- 
citement. He had at first enjoved with an almost 
parental affection her childish unsophisticated 
delight in that world he had already wearied of, 
and which he had been prepared gladly to resign 
for her. But as the months and even years had 
passed without any apparent diminution in her zest 
for these pleasures, he tried uneasily to resume 
his old interest in them, and spent ten months 
with her in the chaotic freedom of San Francisco 
hotel life. But to his discomfiture he found that 
they no longer diverted him; to his horror he 
discovered that those easy gallantries in which 
he had spent his youth, and in which he had 
seen no harm, were intolerable when exhibited 
to his wife, and he trembled between unquietude 
and indignation at the copies of his former self, 
whom he met in hotel parlors, at theatres, and 
in public conveyances. The next time she visited 
some friends in San Francisco he did not accom- 
pany her. Though he fondly cherished his ex- 
perience of her power to resist even stronger 
temptation, he was too practical to subject him- 
self to the annoyance of witnessing it. In her 
absence he trusted her completely ; his secant im- 
agination conjured up no disturbing picture of 
possibilities beyond what he actually knew. In 
his recent questions of Ezekiel he did not expect 
to learn anything more. Even his guest’s un- 
comfortable comments added no sting that he had 
not already felt. 

With these thoughts called up by the unlooked- 
for advent of Ezekiel under his roof, he continued 
to gaze moodily into the garden. Near the house 
were scattered several uncouth varieties of cacti 
which seemed to have lost all semblance of vege- 
table growth, and had taken rude likeness to 
beasts and human figures. One high-shouldered 
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specimen, partly hidden in the shadow, had the 
appearance of a man with a cloak or serape thrown 
over his left shoulder. As Demorest’s wandering 
eyes at last became fixed upon it, he fancied he 
could trace the faint outlines of a pale face, the 
lower part of which was hidden by the folds of 
the serape. There certainly was the forehead, 
the curve of the dark eyebrows, the shadow of a 
nose, and even, as he looked more steadily, a 
glistening of the eyes upturned to the moonlight. 
A sudden chill seized him. It was a horrible 
fancy, but it looked as might have looked the 
dead face of Edward Blandford. He started and 
ran quickly down the steps of the veranda, A 
slight wind at the same moment moved the long 
leaves and tendrils of a vine nearest him and 
sent a faint wave through the garden. He reach- 
ed the cactus; its fantastic bulk stood plainly 
before him, but nothing more. 

“Whar are ye runnin’ to?” said the inquiring 
voice of Ezekiel from the veranda, 











“T thought I saw some one in the garden,” re- 
turned Demorest, quietly, satisfied of the illusion 
of his senses; “ but it was a mistake.” 

“Tt mout and it moutn’t,” said Ezekiel, dryly. 
“Thar’s nothin’ to keep any one out. It’s only a 
wonder that you ain’t overrnn with thieves and 
sich like.” 

“There are usually servants about the place,” 
said Demorest, carelessly. 

“Ef they’re the same breed ez that Manuel, I 
reckon I'd almost as leave take my chances in the 
road, Ef it’s all the same to you, I kalkilate to 
put a paytent fastener to my door and winder to- 
night. I allus travel with them.” Seeing that 
Demorest only shrugged his shoulders without 
replying, he continued: “ Et ain’t far from here 
that some folks allow is the head-quarters of 
that cattle-stealing gang. The driver of the 
coach went ez far ez to say that some of these 
high and mighty Dons hereabouts knows more 
of it than they keer to tell.” 

“That's simply a yarn for greenhorns,” said 
Demorest, contemptuously. “I know all the 
ranch proprietors for twenty leagues around, 
and they’ve lost as many cattle and horses as I 
have.” 

“T wanter know!” said Ezekiel, with grim in- 
terest. “Then you've already had consid’ble 
I kalkilate them cattle are vallyble 
—about wot figger do you reckon yer out and in- 
jured ?” 

“Three or four thousand dollars, I suppose, 
altogether,” replied Demorest, shortly. 

“Then you don’t take any stock in them yer 
yarns about the gang being run and protected by 
some first-class men in Frisco?” said Ezekiel, re- 
gretfully. 

‘“‘ Not much,” responded Demorest, dryly; “ but 
if people choose to believe this bluff gotten up 
by the petty thieves themselves to increase their 
importance and secure their immunity, they 
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can. But here’s Manuel to tell us supper is 
ready,” 

He led the way to the corridor and court-yard 
which Ezekiel had not penetrated on account of 
its obscurity and solitude, but which now seemed 
to be peopled with peons and household servants 
of both sexes. At the end of a long low-ceiling- 
ed room a table was spread with omelets, chupa, 
cakes, chocolate, grapes,and melens, around which 
half a dozen attendants stood gravely in waiting. 
The size of the room, which to Ezekiel’s eyes 
looked as large as the church at North Liberty, 
the profusion of the viands, the six attendants 
for the host and solitary guest, deeply impressed 
him. Morally rebelling against this feudal dis- 
play and extravagance, he, who had disclaimed 
even to assist the Blandfords’ servant in waiting 
at table,and had always made his solitary meal 
on the kitchen dresser, was not above feeling a 
material satisfaction in sitting on equal terms 
with his master’s friend and being served by these 
menials he despised. He did full justice to the 
victuals, of which Demorest partook in sparing 
abstraction, and particularly to the fruit, which 
Demorest did not touch at all. Observant of 
his servants’ eyes fixed in wonder on the strange 
guest who had just disposed of a second melon 
at supper, Demorest could not help remarking 
that he would lose credit as a medico with the na- 
tives unless he restrained a public exhibition of 
his tastes. 

“ Kz haow ?” queried Ezekiel. 

“They have a proverb here that fruit is gold 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at 
night.” 

“That ‘Il do for lazy stomicks,” said the una- 
bashed Ezekiel. “ When they’re once fortified 
by Jones’s bitters and hard work, they'll be able 
to tackle the Lord’s nat’ral gifts of the airth at 
any time.” 

Declining the cigarettes offered him by Demo- 
rest for a quid of tobacco, which he gravely took 
from atin box in his pocket, and to the astonished 
eyes of the servants having apparently obliterated 
any further remembrance of the meal, he accom- 
panied his host to the veranda again, where, tilt- 
ing his chair back and putting his feet on the 
railing, he gave himself up to unwonted and silent 
rumination. 

The silence was broken at last by Demorest, 
who, half reclining on a settee, had once or twice 
glaneed toward the misshapen cactus. 

“Was there any trace discovered of Bland- 
rd, other than we knew before we left the 
ates ?”” 

“Waal, no,” said Ezekiel, thoughtfully. “The 
last idea was that he’d got control of the hoss 
after passin’ the bridge, and had managed to turn 
him back, for there was marks of buggy wheels 
on the snow on the far side, and that fearin’ to 
trust the hoss or the bridge, he tried to lead him 
over, when the bridge gave way, and he was 
caught in the wreck and carried off down stream. 
That would account for his body not bein’ found ; 
they do tell that chunks of that bridge were pick- 
ed up on the Sound beach near the mouth o’ the 
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river, nigh unto sixty miles away. That’s about 


the last idea they had of it at North Liberty.’ 
He paused, and then cleverly directing a stream 
of tobacco juice at an accurate curve over the 
railing, wiped his lips with the back of his hand, 
and added, slowly: “‘Thar’s another idea, but I 
reckon it’s only mine, Leastways I ‘ain’t heard 
it argued by anybody.” 

“What is that?” asked Demorest. 

“Waal, it ain't exakly complimentary to E 
Blandford, Esq., and it mout be orkard for 
you.” 

“T don’t think you're in the habit of letting 
such trifles interfere with your opinion,” said 
Demorest, with a slightly forced laugh. “But | 
what is your idea ?” | 

} 
} 


| 
| 
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“That thar wasn’t any accident.” 

“No accident ?” replied Demorest, raising him 
self on his elbow. 

“Nary accident,” continued Ezekiel, deliber 
ately; “and if it comes to that, not much of a 
dead body either.” 

“What the devil do you mean ? 
rest, sitting up. 

“T mean,” said Ezekiel, with momentous de 
liberation, “that E. Blandford, of the Winnipeg 
Mills, was in March, °50, ez nigh bein’ bust up ez 
any man kin be without actually failin’ ; that he'd 
been down to Boston that day to get some exten- 
sions ; that old Deacon Salisbury knew it, and 
had been pesterin’ Mrs. Blandford to induce | 
to sell out and leave the place ; and that the night 
he left he took about two hundred and fifty dol 
lars in bank -bills that they allus kept in the 
house, and Mrs. Blandford was in the habit o’ 
hidin’ in the breast pocket of one of his old over- 
coats hangin’ up in the closet. I mean that that | 
air money and that air overcoat went off with | 
him, ez Mrs. Blandford knows, for I heard her | 
tell her ma about it. And when his affairs were 
wound up and his debts paid, I reckon that the 
two hundred and fifty was all there was left—and 
he scooted with it. It’s orkard for you, ez I said 
afore, but I don’t see wot on earth you need get 
riled for. Ef he ran off on account of only two 
hundred and fifty dollars, he ain’t goin’ to run back 
again for the mere matter o’ your marrying Joan 
Ef he had, he’d ‘a done it afore this. It’s orkard, 
ez I said; but the only orkardness is your feel 
in’s. I reckon Joan’s got used to hers.” 

Demorest had risen angrily to his feet. 
the 
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next moment the utter impossibility of reach- 
this man’s hide-bound moral perception by 
even physical force hopelessly overcame him. It 
would only impress him with the effect of his own 
disturbing power, that to Ezekiel was equal to a 
proof of the truth of his opinions. It might even 
encourage him to repeat this absurd story else- 
where with his own construction upon his recep- 
tion of it. After all, it was only Ezekiel’s opinion 
—an opinion too preposterous for even a mo 
ment’s serious consideration. Blandford alive, 
and a petty defaulter! Blandford above the earth, 
and complacently abandoning his wife and home 
to another! Blandford—perhaps a sneaking, 
cowardly Nemesis—hiding in the shadow for 
future— Impossible ! 
make him laugh. 

He did laugh, albeit with an uneasy sense that 
only a few years ago he would have struck down 
the man who had thus traduced his friend’s mem 
ory. 

“You've been overtaxing your brain in patent 
medicine circulars, Corwin,” he said, in a roughly 
rallying manner, “and you’ve got rather too much 
hifalutin and bitters mixed with your opinions 
After that yarn of yours you must be dry 
What’ll you take? I haven't got any New Eng 
land rum, but I can give you 
aguardiente made on the place. 

As he spoke he lifted a decanter and glass 
from a small table which Manuel had placed in 
the veranda, 

“T guess not,” said Ezekiel, dryly. “It’s now 
goin’ on five years since I’ve been a consistent 
temperance man.” 

“In everything but melons, and criticism o 
your neighbor, eh ?” said Demorest, pouring out a 
glass of the liquor. 

““T hev my convictions,” said Ezekiel, with af 
fected meekness. 

“ And I have mine,” said Demorest, tossing off 
the fiery liquor at a draught, “and it’s that this 
is devilish good stuff. Sorry you can’t take some 
I’m afraid Pll have to get you to excuse me fora 
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some ten-year-old 
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while. I have to take a ride over the ranch be 
fore turning in to see if everything's right. The 
house is ‘at your disposition,’ as we say here. Ill 


see you later.” 

He walked away with a slight exaggeration of 
unconcern. Ezekiel watched him narrowly with 
colorless eyes beneath his white lashes. When 
he had gone he examined the thoroughly emptied 
glass of aguardiente, and taking the decanter 
sniffed critically at its sharp and potent contents. 
Asmile of gratified discernment followed. It was 
clear to him that Demorest drank. 

Contrary to his prognostication, however, Mrs. 
Demorest did arrive the next day. But although 
he was to depart from Buenaventura by the same 
coach that had set her down at the gate of the 
vasa, he had already left the house armed with 
some letters of introduction which Demorest had 
generously given him, to certain small traders in 
the pueblo and along the route. Demorest was 
not displeased to part with him before the arrival 
of his wife, and thus spare her the awkwardness 
of a repetition of Ezekiel’s effrontery in her pre- 
sence. Nor was he willing to have the impedi- 
ment of a guest in the house to any explanation 
he might have to seek from her, or to the confi- 
dences that hereafter must be fuller and more 
mutual. For with all his deep affection for his 
wife, Richard Demorest unconsciously feared her. 
The strong man whose dominance over men and 


women alike had been his salient characteristic, 
felt an undefinable sense of some unrecognized 
quality in the woman he loved. He had once or 
twice detected it in a tone of her voice, in a re- 











membered and perhaps even once idolized gesture, 
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or in the accidental lapse of some bewildering 
word. With the generosity of a large nature he 
had put the thought aside, referring it to some 
selfish weakness of his own, or—more fatuous 
than all—to a possible diminution of his own af- 
fection 
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her sex could 


| remained indifferent to the tender and touching 
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significance of his silent and subdued welcome. 
He had that piteous wistfulness of ey 


ye seen in 
some dogs and the husbands of many charming 
women—the affection that pardons beforehand 
the indifference it has learned to expect She 


approached him, smiling in her turn, meeting the 


sublime patience of being unloved with the equal 
ly resigned patience of being 


loved, and feeling 
that comforting 


sense of virtue which might be- 
come a bore, but never a self-re proach. For the 


rest, she was 











prettier than ever; her five years 
of expanded life had slightly rounded the elon- 
gated oval of her face, fi j up the ascetic hol 
lows of her temples, and freed the repression of 
her mouth and chin A more genial c mate had 
quickened the circulation it North erty had 
arrested, and suffused the transparent beauty of 
her skin with eloquent life. It seemed as if the 
long-protracted Northern spring of her youth had 
suddenly burst into a summer of womanhood un 
der those gen ind vet enough of her 
Puritan precisio anner, movement, and ges- 
ture remained to temper her fuller and more ex- 
uberant life and give it repose. In a community 
of pretty women more or less given to the license 
and extravagance of the epoch, she always looked 
like a lady 
He took her in his arms and half lifted her up 
the last step of the veranda. She resisted slight- 
ly, with her characteristic action of catching his 
wrists in both her hands, and holding him off 
with an awkward primness, and almost in the 


Same tone thats had used to Edward Bland 
rs before, sa 


, Dick, that w lo 
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YEOMEN WARDERS OF THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. 


See llustration on double page. 
oes “veomen warders,” we read in “ Her Ma 
jesty’s Regulations for the Tower of Lon 

don,” are honorary members of the Sovereign 
Body-guard of the Yeomen of the Guard, and are 
appointed by the constable from the non-con 
missioned officers of the army They are sworn 
in as constables, and are under the immediate 
command of the Ma 

There are forty members of the corps, out of 
which two are chosen to hold the offices of veo 
man jailer (formerly gentleman jailer) and of 
yeoman porter respectively About half of the 
number have quarters in the Tower for them 
selves and their families, while the rest live out 
side, and only come in when it is their turn fo 
duty and for muster, which takes place every six 
months Their duties consist chiefly of keeping 
guard during the hours when the Tower is open 
to the public, and also of occasionally acting as 
ruides. The blue uniform which they usually 
wear dates back only a few vears, but the wardet 
on guard at night wear his red coat, and on 
some few oceasions the whole corps appears in 
the full glory of scarlet and gold, frills and knee 
breeches On the three great Church festivals 
they parade before the Governor in full dress, 
and afterward attend service in the Chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula 

The office of warder can be traced back as far 


as the twelfth century, when the Tower was first 
used as a prison, but there is scarcely any men 
tion of them in history until the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, when the Lord Protector Somerset, be 
ing imprisoned in the Tower, sought to please the 
warders who had charge of him by promising that 
should he be set free he would endeavor to pet 
suade the King to grant them the privilege of 
wearing the royal livery. Being pardoned s| . 
ly after, he remembered his promise, and fifteen 
of the warders were duly sworn in as extraordi 
nary yeomen of the Guard, which entitled them 
to wear the same uniform as the yeoman of the 


Guard in ordinary, excepting that, as they carried 








no fire-arms, there was no need for them to have 
a cross-belt, and this is to this day the only dis 
tingui ¢ mark between the two corps. Their 
dress has, in fact, remained unaltered since Tu 
dor times, save that, embroidered among the oth 
er devices on their tunic, the initial of the reign- 
ing sovereign is always conspicuous 

Somerset’s term of liberty was but a short one, 
and Sx pten ber, 1521, saw him for the second 
time lodged a prisoner in the Tower; nor did he 
leave until, four months later, in the January of 
the following vear, he was led out to die on Tower 
Hill, attended to the scaffold by the ward 
whose picturesque dress must have remin 
him of the widely different circumstances which 
followed his first imprisonment 


It was two years after this that the ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey was committed prisoner 
told, at the house of 
one Partridge, the warder who at that time held 
the office of gentleman jailer. 
the Lady Jane only left the 

Since her tims 


to the 
Tower, and lodged, we are 
We all know how 
house to die, 

there have been many and great 
changes in the Tower as “The royal 
palace was razed to the by Cromwell's 
order, and since then the Tower has ceased to be 
a royal residence, but the gabled Par- 
tridge is still standing on Tower Green, and has 
apparently been left unaltered, while it is inhab- 
ited by Partridge’s office, whose 
ominous staff of office is the long-handled axe, 
which was indeed never used for executions, but 


elsewhere. 


ground 
house of 


Successor mm 


was carried before the prisoners as they went to 
trial, with its edge inverted prior to their convie- 


| tion, and reversed if found guilty. 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS." 


Avtuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne Tun Wrnp,” 
“Torx Stewart,” “Our Prorussor,” Ko. 


BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVERS’ Vows. 

CHANGE had come into Estelle’s sweet face. 
JA It had lost its normal shyness for what was 
a look of fear; and something of that watching, 
suspicious, hunted sharpness which belongs to 
those who have a dangerous secret to hide had 
taken the former charm from out of her candid 
eyes. Between her lover and her mother she 
had come to moral grief. Devoted to each, but 
adding to her love for Charlie fear to hurt him 
and determination to be faithful; to her love for 
her mother that piety of obedience natural to a 
gently nurtured girl, she had fallen into deceit 
and intrigue. Of course the knowledge that it 
was “for Charlie” justified a great deal, as it al- 
but the fact remained the 
same—she was deceiving her mother, and there- 
by committing asin which covered ber soul with 
spiritual shame. 

For herself she could have been strong enough 
to give up this sweet secret fault, but when she 
spoke of it to Charlie her tears of self-accusation, 
her gentle prayers to be rendered back to the 
ways of truth and uprightness, failed against the 
overmastering need of his egotism—the passion- 
ate demands of his love; and she softened her 
moral fibre by the softness of his own, and his 
tears of supplication dried hers of remonstrance. 
Then things would go on as before the meetings, 
which, pledged with Estelle’s very life, were 
planned and executed with almost double zest for 
the break which had seemed too likely to come. 
As yet no harm had come of them. But Mrs, 
Clanricarde’s suspicions wete aroused. She was 
not a nature-born “ souriciére” for nothing ; and 
by the very fact that she suspected some kind of 
underhand association between Estelle and that 
fascinating detrimental, Charlie Osborne, she de- 
termined to push on this matter with Caleb Stagg, 
and to force her daughter into the lifelong mis- 
ery and financial redemption of a marriage which 
would be eminently a gilded horror and legalized 
slavery to a name end a myth. 

She would get over it, the mother argued. 
Other women have had to suppress their own 
feelings in favor of their family need, and marry 
where they did not love, leaving behind them the 
dearest and adored. So must she. No one is 
absolutely swt generis in this life, and the rod 
with which souls are ruled by society is heavy 
and impartial. We have all to submit to it; so 
must Estelle. With such a father her fate was 
predicted. If any was to blame, it was 
George—that luckless pilot of the financial ship ; 
that sieve through which money ran as fast as 
the water which the Danaides were doomed to 
bring! To him were principally owing all the 
difficulties of the house by which Estelle was to 
be made to suffer in her person, according to the 
way of women and the weaker. 

So she glozed over her countenance, and add- 
ed to her reasoning a thick layer of whitewash 
for poor Caleb, whereby she got rid of a great 
many of his defects, and made him out at last to 
be really quite personal and presentable. His 
“good heart” stood for so much! Shakespeare 
and Burns were both quoted in his behalf, and 
the skimmings of his science and his claims 
stood for thick, rich, soul-sustaining cream. So 
much better, she used to say, solid knowledge 
of the kind Mr. Stagg possessed than the mere 
flashy, trumpery accomplishments of painting a 
little and rhyming a little and playing a little, 
such as certain ignorant young men, too idle for 
hard substantial work, made out were the noblest 
things a man could do. 

When she let fly these arrows Estelle gener- 
ally put up the buckler of silence, and always 
edged away from the subject. She knew that 
her mother wanted to be more explicit, and to 
“have it out” with her; and she dreaded only 
one thing more—the discovery of her secret trysts 
with Charlie. 

Of late, since that encounter with Caleb Stagg 
in the wood, those trysts had been considerably 
fewer. In some subtle way she never could quite 
define how, nor yet could she deny nor circum- 
vent, Mrs. Clanricarde kept Estelle closer than ever 
by her side. There was always some little do- 
mestic duty to be done that held her in-doors and 
prevented her liberty. It was nothing irksome 
and nothing overt; and the requests to stay with 
her, and do this and that, were made with so 
much sweetness, such perfect unconsciousness 
that a fond daughter should find anything un- 
pleasant in association with a yet fonder mother, 
and that mother showed herself so charming, so 
sympathetic, so delightful, that poor Estelle’s 
heart was torn into still more painful bits, and 
she scarce knew where to turn or what to do. 
Charlie eating out his heart in the wood, she feel- 
ing hers lacerated in the house, the lover's 
yearning and the mother’s pleasant command. 
Poor Estelle! And then, to crown all, the fre- 
quent presence of the snub-nosed omad’haun, and 
the mother’s extraordinary craze in his favor. 

For himself, poor fellow, this time was a time 
of torture to Caleb. He saw the whole play, and 
suffered from it as such a man naturally would. 
Not to gain the kingdom of Heaven for himself 
would he have forced Estelle’s inclination—tak- 
ing her on her mother’s invitation against her 
own desire. And yet would he have been human 
not to have desired? Lady Elizabeth alone knew 
what be felt, and to her alone he showed the hid- 
den wound that was destroying the value of his 
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life—to her, always his goddess, his Madonna, to 
worship and to serve, to love and adore, but the 
hem of whose very garment was as sacred as the 
vest of Isis, and not to be carried to his lips nor 
touched by his hands. 

In this way things were not much advanced, 
nor did they seem likely to advance. Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde offered Estelle to the rich miner as evi- 
dently as if she had made the proposal in so 
many words; Caleb ever more and more dis- 
traught by the mother’s patent desire, let the 
sweet poison of that proffered and yet self-for- 
bidden presence creep nearer and nearer to his 
soul. Estelle’s revulsion against him grew strong- 
er with her mother’s increased advocacy ; Charlie 
Osborne’s feverish despair grew greater as the 
sacrilege, which now all Kingshouse was discuss- 
ing seemed almost possible. Those stolen meet- 
ings were becuming rarer and more perilous, and 
everything seemed slipping down the decline. 
Like that village on the slopes of Etna which is 
kept from sliding down into the valley solely by 
that huge buttressing rock in front, so, in Caleb’s 
steadfast delicacy and the very unselfishness of 
his resolve, was the only salvation of the lovers. 
When the day should come, if it ever should, 
when passion would be stronger than this unsel- 
fishness, then would the sun see the last of the 
poor young lovers’ happiness—Charlie’s death- 
knell and Estelle’s enduring martyrdom. Mean- 
while they had still some brief and sparsely 
strewn rays of comfort, when they met in the 
shelter of the wood and renewed the dear light of 
their love, as lovers can from the airy nothings of 
hope and the snatched fragments of consolation. 

“Nothing could tempt you to such a sacrilege, 
Estelle ?” Charlie asked, as he had asked a doz- 
en times before. Lovers’ assurances are never 
enough, 

“ Nothing,” she answered, with fervor. “Iam 
very sorry we are 80 poor, very sorry that mother 
is so anxious, but I would no more marry Caleb 
Stagg than I would jump into the river, and would 
rather jump into the river, indeed !” 

‘*T do not want to speak harshly of your mo- 
ther, but I must say she astonishes me!” said 
Charlie, tossing back his hair, “The only excuse 
I can make for her is to suppose she is a little 
off her head. The idea of her thinking of your 
marrying that cad, still less wishing it! Good 
heavens, I wonder she is not struck dead for 
such a crime!” he said, excitedly. “It makes 
my blood curdle, Estelle, and would, even if I did 
not love you !” 

“Tt is too dreadful to think of !” said Estelle, 
shuddering. “But, Charlie dear, do not dis- 
tress yourself. I would rather die than do it.” 

“Or come with me, which would be better 
than dying,” he said, looking up into her face. 

She stole her hand gently in his, her shy little 
hand with the pointed fingers and rose-pink nails 
like transparent shells. 

“ A great deal,” she said, softly, and for a mo- 
ment caressed the idea as possible. 

That empty purse dangling between them both, 
as powerful a line of separation as was ever Si- 
gurd’s sword, was forgotten, and only the sweet 
vision of life and love together remained as fair 
as Geraldine’s pale face seen by Surrey in the 
magic mirror, as delusive as Rose Mary’s picture 
in the beryl stone. 

“And you will not, Estelle?” Charlie sank 
his voice to the softest tones of which spoken 
music is capable. ‘With you by my side,” he 
continued, “ I could work as I have never worked 
before, and do great things. It is all this miser- 
able suspense that kills me! The wretched as- 
sociations to which Iam doomed! If I had but 
you! Ah, Estelle! it is more than one man’s 
life and love that is sacrificed to these criminal 
arrangements of society. It is the world’s great 
work! Think! I could do something to make 
my life splendid and my name famous, and you 
say you will not have it! Estelle, will you not 
brave everything and come with me? Would 
you rather see me die of this fever and yourself 
the wife of Caleb Stagg ?” 

“Oh, Charlie, how cruel you are!” was all that 
Estelle could say. Tears were in her voice as 
well as in her eyes, and Charlie was in the mood 
when to make the beloved suffer is some kind 
of balm to one’s own pains. 

“Tt seems like it,” he returned, again forcing 
back his hair. ‘That cad lives in your pocket. 
All Kingshouse is talking of it,and your mo- 
ther is offering you to him as if you were a bunch 
ef flowers or a basket of fruit for sale. It is 
disgusting, it is maddening; and you expect me 
to stand it! I wonder at myself that I do not 
put a bullet through the fellow’s head. That is 
what he deserves !” 

“ But he does not make love to me, Charlie!” 
said Estelle, earnestly, less moved to this advo- 
cacy for care for the truth, or even for the sake 
of poor Caleb himself, and to defend him against 
a false imputation, than to give peace to her 
lover’s tortured mind. “ He is always most dis- 
tant and respectful—almost hideously so. He 
does not make love in any way, by word or look.” 

“ And your mother offers you, as she does, toa 
fellow who has not even the grace to acknowledge 
the prize you are!” cried Charlie, his sails filling 
on the other tack. 

“That is better than presumption,” said Es- 
telle, softly, “and less disagreeable to me.” 

“ And you can live in such an atmosphere !” 
cried Charlie. ‘ You know what I suffer, and 
yet you can support it.” 

“ What can I do, dear?” she asked, in her sweet, 
gentle way. “I cannot forbid my mother to ask 
him to the house. It would only make her an- 
gry, and do no good! I must just trust to my- 
self, as I have done all along. I will never be 
false to you, Charlie—never !” 

“You swear that!’ said Charlie, holding her 
hands as in a vise. 

“ Yes, I swear it,” she returned. 

“ By your hopes of salvation you will be true 
to me, and me only ?” 
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“T will!” she said, her cheeks pale with the 
very fervor of her vow. 

“No one shall ever take you from me ?” 

“No one! no one!” she repeated. 

“Kiss me, Estelle, on this,” he said. “ You 
have solemnly vowed yourself to me, remember ! 
Yon are mine in the sight of God and heaven, 
and if you deceive me you will commit a great 
and shameful crime. And no man can now call 
you wife but me, without your perjury—great in- 
fidelity too gross to give ita name. Now I hold 
you mine forever! forever.” 

“You always have,” said Estelle, simply. 
“Ever since we were boy and girl together [ 
have loved you, Charlie, and you know it. I could 
not love any one else!” 

“Nor I, than you,” he answered. “Women 
think they have all the constancy, but they have 
not. Men are far more constant than the mass 
of them, and just as constant as the rest. And 
it counts far more with us than with you, for we 
have more temptation.” 

“Yes,” said Estelle, dutifully, and her lover 
caught the word on his lip, and kept it there with 
his own. 

Talks such as these were the very wine of life 
to Charlie. He drooped and flagged without them, 
and felt as if all the forces of God and nature 
were arrayed against him. When he had had 
this spell of refreshment he was another man. 
His pulses beat more slowly, his blood was not so 
heated, the thronging fancies of his brain. were 
lighter, his thoughts were gayer, and life was not 
the wretched blunder it seemed to be when Es- 
telle was not its potent centre, and only doubt 
held him by the hand and loneliness spread over 
him her black veil. Yes, he felt sure of her. He 
knew how much she loved him. For all their 
lives this love had been the main fact of feeling. 
It had grown with their growth from childhood 
up to now, full youth. Like the vine, which flings 
its branches from tree to tree, it had bound them 
in one firm fragrant bondage. Force might sep- 
arate them, as force might sever the vine; but 
nature would only keep them more closely tied. 
He had no real fear of Caleb Stagg, though it 
suited his jealous exactingness to feign it for the 
pleasure of assurance. He had no fear of any 
one, indeed, but himself. Should he now be able 
to keep a wife? Times were bad for art. They 
always are to the mediocre artist, and he had not 
yet got his foot securely placed on one of all the 
rungs of the great ladder of success that he had 
tried to mount. Should he ever? With a heart 
that failed him on a climb; with cheeks which 
flushed a hectic red on small exertion; with that 
cough which so often tormented him; that fever 
which so often consumed him? Nevertheless, 
he loved, and he had the lover’s unconscious and 
imperative selfishness. As now, when he held 
Estelle to his heart at the parting of the ways, 
and made her swear again and again, by all her 
hopes of salvation, that she would be true to 
him, for him, and eternity—true to him as he to 
her, and that she would never marry any one 
else, so help her God—so might God do to her as 
she to him if ever she forsook him, her own true 
love! 








CHAPTER IX. 


IN DOUBT AND DREAD. 


ALLuRED by Mrs. Clanricarde, spurred on by 
his father—who, however, was in a wrong lati- 
tude altogether—conscious of the “res angusta”’ 
in the home of her he loved, and without present 
means of his own to help her secretly, as else he 
would, personally loathed by Estelle, and know- 
ing that he was, while he himself loved her as 
such a man naturally would love a girl raised 
above him by origin, and placed within his pow- 
er to protect by fortune, poor Caleb’s sense of 
general hazy confusion, perplexity, and indeci- 
sion rendered his life at this moment a real tra- 
gedy—if we allow that feelings are so tragic as 
events. Shaken and distraught, he scarcely knew 
what he ought to do; for nothing is harder than 
to hold fast by your own clearer perceptions of 
the inappropriate and impossible against reason- 
ings and enticements which go the same way as 
our inclinations. No “ coop-hatching” of the en- 
graver is fuller of interrupted lines and angles 
than the mind of one so tempted while so con- 
vinced; and Caleb spent his days and nights in 
wondering whether and if—and could it be—and 
no! it never could—and he was a fool for his 
pains—none bigger. 

Yet often the flattering thought passed through 
his brain, like a shooting-star cleaving the dark 
heavens before his eyes, “1 would make her so 
good a husband. I would so tenderly care for 
her; so guard her from all pain and trouble. I 
would worship her and reverence her so deeply 
that in time she would learn to care for me. 
And if she could never love me as I love her, she 
would at least come to peace with herself and 
forbearance with me. I would love her so that 
she must in time a little love me!” 

Man ever makes the same mistake, and the 
loving trust that the very gift of love—its very 
passion and intensity-—-perforce must win re- 
turns. Oh, fools and blind! who water the bar- 
ren rock with your heart’s blood, and look for the 
rare red rose as your reward! As if reluctant 
love ever was bought, even by love! as if the 
heart was not its own free gift—gratitude for 
an unshared affection but so much snow new- 
fallen on the ice! Love may burn at the stake 
and die a beggar for the beloved; it may stand 
on the pillory and be pelted by the world for 
consorting with the base-minded and disfavored ; 
it may give its all, faith, home, and fame, as free- 
ly as our dying hero gave that cup of water to 
the wounded soldier. Out of the force of its own 
strength only will it gain nothing in return, Can 
the sun compel the dew, save by the free gift of 
the generous earth? Does it rise at his bidding 
from the shores of the Dead Sea, from the sand 
of the desert, from the marble rocks of Penteli- 





cus? Yet the same glory pours down on these 
as on that flowerful meadow—that fragrant gar- 
den, where the dew lies thick like living jewels— 
that lavish boon of beauty given out by the earth 
in voluntary response. So with love, If not spon- 
taneous, it is not to be compelled, and the heart 
sheds ics blood in vain. 

And all this Caleb knew, as well as he knew 
that the chrysalis must develop according to its 
own laws, and that folding it in some leaves or 
cushioning it in satin will be of no avail if the 
hour of its butterfly birth has not come. Yet he 
suffered himself to be at times deceived by hope 
and desire, and the mirage which looked as if it 
might be real ! 

His father was not one of the least of his trials 
at this moment. Not only had his frequent asso- 
ciation with the better-bred and more gently nur- 
tured shown Caleb the great gulf fixed between 
his own people and them—himself and then— 
but it had also told so far on his own nature as 
to make him painfully sensitive to things he for- 
merly accepted as of the natural order of life. 
His father’s rude jokes and coarse good-humor 
had once been as pleasant as those rough-and- 
tumble larks with the kitchen wench in the hay- 
loft or the stable-boys in the harness-room. Now 
the one was as abhorrent as the other, and he 
wondered how he could ever have enjoyed a men- 
tal diet so coarse or so brutal, 

When Miles shouted to hin as he came home 
after he had been with Lady Elizabeth or the 
Clanricardes, “* Well, lad! how’s thy wooing go- 
ing? When's I to have my lady’s daughter to 
hand into her carriage, and her little one to give 
his first silver mug to?” Caleb thought with a 
shudder of the sacrifice it would be to see Estelle 
familiarly treated by such hands; and how could 
he ask her to come to such a home? Not all the 
wealth of Golconda could gild over their essential 
poverty of condition, nor make this gorgeous, 
flashy, brand-new hideous house of theirs—this 
cross between a barrack and a gin palace—fit for 
her reception, His father to hold her in his 
arms, to kiss her, to pinch her cheek, and dig her 
in the ribs; to crack jokes at the expense of her 
delicacy, her modesty; or, if he were so minded, 
to profane her ears by words and oaths she did 
not know existed ; his mother—good, weak, pain- 
ful soul—to treat her as a timid servant might 
treat a gracious mistress playing at companion- 
ship; and he himself unlovely, ungainly! When 
he looked at himself in the glass hot blushes 
dyed his cheeks, and impotent despair convulsed 
his heart for shame of the thing he saw—that 
thing which no woman could love—that Beast 
for whose salvation from mortal anguish no Beau- 
ty would give that redeeming kiss. 

No, he could not ask her. He had nothing 
to give her; no family worthy of her adoption ; 
no home where she ought to abide; no husband 
who was fit to touch the tips of her slender fin- 
gers, still less take her by the hand and call her 
sweet body his! He had nothing but his money 
that she would value; his love he knew too well 
she would not! 

Then his round, light eyes, a little red about 
the rims, staring into vacancy, and his clumsy 
mouth half open, he would look such a pitiful 
woe-begone creature that old Miles scarce knew 
whether to laugh in his face for derision or 
“give a clout on the head” for wrath. He man- 
aged to convey the effect of both by the way in 
which he used to clap him on the back with that 
heavy shoulder of mutton fist of his; while bray- 
ing, as much as shouting, he would call out in 
tones that made Caleb writhe and the mother 
start and quiver with sudden fear: 

“Now then, mooncalf, where be thy wits—a 
wool-gathering after thy painted bugs or the 
lasses? Sakes alive! but thou’rt verily the big- 
gest fool that ever walked on two legs since Neb- 
uchadnezzar went on four !” 

After such an ordeal as this Caleb would rouse 
himself, and try to do a son’s devoir and be some- 
thing of a fit companion for his roistering par- 
ent. But all this he did was done so faint-heart- 
edly he only fell deeper into the mire of his fa- 
ther’s disgrace, and widened the distance between 
them, already wide enough as things were. These 
awkward efforts at congenial festivity of mind 
and manner were for the most part cut short by 
a fit of swearing like to the rolling of thunder, 
when his father would either order him out of his 
sight for a jackass that wasn’t worth a man’s 
meat, a half-baked potato that wasn’t fit for a 
pig to eat, or else he himself would dash out of 
the room in a rage that nothing short of a good 
half-bottle of whiskey could reduce into his or- 
dinary wide-mouthed good-humor. 

“That I should be plagued with such double- 
dyed dummies as I have!” he one day said to his 
former mate and present head gardener and con- 
fidant-in-chief, Jim Fisher, after an outburst of 
more than usual violence with Caleb. “ There’s 
the missis, she’s as dumb as a codfish and as 
dunt as a dead neddy, and except for prayers and 
parsons, hardly knows her right hand from her 
left, or which leg to put foremost. She doesn’t 
know the value of a good gown when she’s got 
one on her back, and would as lief go in rags as 
silks and satins. She’s not to be made a lady of, 
were the Angel Gabriel himself to put his hand 
to it. And that lad of hers is not a pound bet- 
ter. Neither one nor t’other knows meat from 
meal, and whether it’s raw turmuts or a juicy 
pear from t’south wall, they neither take heed or 
eare. She’s only a pit-brow lass when all’s said 
and done; and as for the lad, he’s as cracked as 
an old tin kettle, and fit for naught but to be 
tied to a dog’s tail, and sent a-whuzzing over 
t’fells. He’s not worth his salt, isn’t Caleb, takes 
him how you will; and money does him no more 
good than a sackful of salt to a deadjjackass, 
I’m fairly bit and moidered between the pair of 
them, and that’s a fact, Jim, let who will hear 
me.” 

“T’ve always told ye, Miles, ye cannot change 
the nature of man or beast,” said Jim, senten- 
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tiously. He enjoyed these occasions for taking 
down his former mate and present master, and of 
making him feel that luck was not equal to sense, 
anyhow, and that though he, Miles, had the purse, 
it was himself, Jim, who had the brains. “The 
missis is one of them who are frightened at their 
own shadows, and cannot say boo to a goose, 
were it ever so; and her lad is bound to take 
after her, as he does. And then you yourself, 
Miles, are but a bad paymaster for such as they, 
for you have a hard hand and a heavy way with 
you that doesn’t fit with proud folk; and you 
don’t spare the rough side of your tongue when 
you’ve a mind to give ’em a lick, which is as often 
as you are any way crossed.” 

“And you'd give ’em a lick too, Jim, let me 
tell you, if you were bothered with such a couple 
of jennies,” retorted Miles. 

“Td know my catechism better,” said Jim, 
drawing down his long upper lip with Puritanical 
primness. ‘ What’s the good of wanting pigs to 
fly, Miles, 'd ask you? Each creature has its 
own nature, and your lad and his mother have 
theirs.” 

‘*Good Lord! what do I ask of ’em ?”’ roared 
Miles, in a fury; “only that they should enjoy 
themselves, and take the good of what I’ve got 
to give ’em. If I were iike some, now, as skimped 
and grudged, then they might cry out; but I’m 
not of that make. I want those I have to do 
with to be as well off as myself, and to take the 
good of what I have. If the missis and the lad 
had a mind to eat off gold, they should have it. 
And, what the devil take it! I’d rather they spent 
like water than be what they are; that lily-livered 
they can’t enjoy themselves any more than a cou- 
ple of scarecrows in a cherry-tree !” 

“ Ah, well, you see, Miles, lad, a boy can take a 
horse to the water, but ten men can’t make him 
drink. Your folk are not born that way. They 
don’t value all this here’’—Jim described a vague 
wink in space—* and they'll never use themselves 
to it; that’s my opinion, and I'll maintain it.” 

“Then,” said Miles, with a comprehensive oath 
that took in the sight of his eyes and the salva- 
tion of his soul, “if they don’t, and won’t, I'll 
wring their necks for thei.” 

“ Just so,” said Jim, sedately. 
brave way to make birds sing. 

On which Miles broke out into a huge Gargan- 
tuan laugh, and made a feint to square up to his 
old mate, as in the days when they were young 
lads together, and were always trying it on with 
their fists to prove which was the better man of 
the two, like two bull calves butting at each other 
in the farm-yard., 

“And thou’d be the better for a jolly good 
whacking thyself, Jim!’ he said, flourishing his 
huge fists about his old friend’s head. 

“JT doubt if ye’d be able to foit, Miles,” said 
Jim, in his cool, didactie way, which Miles took as 
the acme of philosophic nobleness. ‘ Ye’ve got 
too fat and pursy with all your good living, and 
I'm as Jean as a greyhound, as you see, and as 
hard as an oak plank. I doubt if ye’d come over 
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me, if we set to! 

“ Td bray thee into mince-meat!” shouted Miles, 
with a peal of laughter. “ Only thou’st that lean 
the very crows wouldn’t pick thy bones.” 

“And they’d get cloyed with thy fat before 
they got at thine,” retorted Jim; and here the 
horse-play ended. 

But for all that easily excited laughter and 
broad good-humor, traversing his irascibility like 
the shine and shade of a rough-visaged April 
day, Miles Stagg stuck to his point with the 
tenacity of his kind, and never ceased to flog the 
dead horse of his wife’s social pride and the jib- 
bing jade of his son’s matrimonial ambition. And 
the more he flogged the colder and stiffer grew 
the lifeless carcass he sought to stir. Naney 
took yet firmer hold of that narrow creed of uni- 
versal forbidding which made her idea of religion. 
More and more things became sinful to her, and 
her husband was the biggest sin of all. His large 
appetite and love of good cheer, his fondness for 
a glass, and the flush on his broad, fat, rubicund 
cheeks, his rattling oaths and Homeric laughter, 
the money he spent on his house and garden, ou 
his carriages and horses, on gold chains for her, 
and diamond studs for Caleb, his going to church 
in his carriage like a lord on Sundays, and his 
preferring church to chapel, all the pomp and 
magnificence in which he revelled, and, as it 
were, morally sprawled, like a cat on the warm 
gravel in the sunshine, all was sinful to poor 
weak-eyed, meek-spirited Nancy. And the worst 
of her many secret sorrows was that she had not 
courage to testity—she dared not openly defy 
her conjugal master; and thus, between him and 
her spiritual Lord, and the fear of each, her life 
was a very torment, which secret weeping and 
ungrammatical prayers did but little to assuage, 
Poor Naney! how much rather she would have 
gone back to her epicene dress and hard manual 
labor at the pit-brow than be seated here in her 
gorgeous drawing-room, in that flaming old tar- 
tan satin which Miles had bought for her, and 
commanded her to wear as she valued her life 
and head left unbroken, with a heavy gold chain 
about her neck, her large, thin, flat ears weighted 
with big diamonds, a brooch like a small saucer 
at her throat, and on the top of her thin, soft, 
and grizzled hair a cap got out of Bond Street, 
and about as fit for her as a silver strap for a 
kicking mileh cow. But the conjugal hand was 
one not to be ignored nor yet denied; and the 
burdened soul had to make its peace between 
fear and sin as it best could. 

With Caleb matters were as bad. That spur- 
ring of the jibbing jade went on without inter- 
mission ; and though the father always navigated 
in the wrong waters, and set his sails for Lady 
Elizabeth, Caleb knew that any lady whatever of 
Kingshouse would be welcome; and Estelle in 
her young grace and beauty more welcome than 
another. 

“Thou shalt have it all, lad,’ Miles used to 
say, as his biggest bribe. “If thou’st shamed 








of thy own, thou shalt have it all to thyself and 
any lady yonder. Grapes and peaches, furniture 
and land, nags and coaches, I'll not keep the 
value of a brass farthing from thee, more nor I 
and thy mother ’]] want for our old age. A clean 
shirt o’ Sundays, lad, and a good glass for a 
friend, that’s all I ask out of the many thou- 
sands as we have. Only let me see thee mated 
with the best in the land, and I’ll die content.” 

But when Caleb said, as he did once, “ Give me 
something of my own now, father; out of so 
much you could well spare me a few hundreds 
in my pocket,” Miles answered him back by such 
a turbid stream of abuse and objurgation that he 
never ventured to repeat the experiment. 

“ All, if thou’lt give me a lady for my daugh- 
ter,” he said. “ All, dost hear, jackass? but by 
the Lord not so much as "Il buy thee a crust of 
bread while thou bides here as my son in my 
house. Ill be my own gauger and captain of 
my own ship as long as I’m at the head. I'll give 
way to thee the day thou hast thy wife, but not 
an hour sooner, so now you know.” 

Which declaration only increased the poor 
omad’haun’s general perplexity when matched 
with Mrs, Clanricarde’s hints—as broad as cart- 
wheels, according to Caleb’s unspoken simile— 
and only his own consciousness of unworthiness 
to keep him steady to his self-imposed negation. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 





PAPER FLOWERS. 


R' JSES that droop their heads in blushing ac- 
knowledgment of the deception they have 
practised upon you, yet beautiful enough withal 
to claim forgiveness, deft fingers cut and shape 
into form from the exquisite tints of paper so 
delicately graded that even the eye of an artist 
would hesitate in placing them. The brilliant 
Jacque and its many of kin are lovely of an 
evening on either shimmering satin or airy tulle; 
while its far-away relations, the delicate blush, 
when in perfection, rival the dainty French crea- 
tions so closely that the few damp days at the 
end of the season only gave them more of limp- 
ness than they had at first. To be sure, the 
pretty white straw hat on which they were worn 
only came out in clear summer weather. 

In making the lighter shades of pink roses 
there will be three almost imperceptible grada- 
tions of color: the whole effect is soft and charm- 
ing, but it is only by contrasting the inner and 
outer rows of petals the difference is noticed. 
Some crimp the whole sheet before cutting the 
shape, others glue each petal separately to a lit- 
tle wad of cotton that makes the centre founda- 
tion; but the most satisfactory, because most 
natural in itself, is to cut a strip the length of 
the sheet and four inches in width; this is the 
size for the outer petals, and should be of the 
darkest paper; the next lighter are three and 
a half in width, while the strips for the centre 
are only a scant three in diameter. Fold and re- 
fold each strip until there are a number of squares ; 
then again until there is an oblong of several 
thicknesses, measuring half as long as wide, and 
which is to be managed in this wise: Mark the cen- 
tre of folded side crease 
(No. 1) heavily from A 
to B, then from A to C; 
the squares will be di- 








vided into six equal 
4 parts, and are to be 
cut in the shape of No. 
2. Open the squares, 
Pp 
n\ m 
c No. 2. 


and cut the petals from 
the points m and x to- 
ward the centre, and 
within a quarter of an 
inch of it. With a 
knife eurl over slightly 
the rounded part of 
each petal in the two outer rows, a trifle tighter 
for the next three, while the four following are 
finer still, and have a long loose curl given near 
the centre su as to cup them slightly. The three 
inner rows are treated differently: using a very 
fine hair-pin, fold each petal in turn over it, 
keeping its edges evenly together, but not creas- 
ing, if possible, and crimping the petal finely on 
the hair-pin one-half the distance from the heart- 
shaped point to the centre of the six petals ; pull 
out slightly some of them, and then with the 
round part of a bonnet-pin or large-headed black 
one work around the edges of each. Place the 
petals, one at a time, in the palm of the left hand; 
then rub the pin head backward and forward two 
or three times half an inch from the outer edg 
in: this is to give the soft crumpled look the 
natural ones have. There will now be nine rows. 
of six petals each, making fifty-four for a rose of 
medium size; larger or smaller are varied in the 
size of each square, not in the number of petals, 
which must always be the same. 

The stems are next to be considered, and may 
be of green paper covered wire, or the long flexi- 
ble rubber tubing so delightful to both eye and 
finger; the cotton-covered wire is not even to be 
suggested, as it looks cheap and common. Eight 
cents a spool is the price for the plain wire, and 
a little practice will soon twist the long narrow 
strips of green paper smoothly around; but one 
would much prefer a yard or two of rubber, which 
is only five cents a yard for the large and four 
for the small size. Two dozen stamens are need- 
ed, and they are so natural with the dash of dark 
on each yellow tip! If they are of equat_length, 
cut some shorter than the rest, and having the 
inequality at the rounded end, gather the other 











No. 1. 
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closely around the stem, tying very tightly to- 
gether with fine but strong yellow silk. In the 
centre of each row of petals make with the bon- 
net-pin an opening sufficient to pass the stem 
through; put either a very little mucilage or 
work some wax around these fastened stamens, 
and slip on a row of the crimped petals ; holding 
the stamens downward, with the left hand shape 
lightly into a cup-like form, at the same time 
twisting two or three petals sideways to avoid 
regularity; press closely the distance from the 
centre to the cutting of each petal into the now 
adhesive rubber and stamens; slip on another 
row, noting that the middle of the petals comes 
opposite the separation of the row preceding. 
The first four rows are to be pushed up firmly in 
this manner, adding a trifle of mucilage at the 
base of each; the rest need only close packing, 
but all must alternate. It is better to order both 
the calyx and its accompanying green leaves; the 
latter are in one piece, and lie closely against the 
last row of petals. Do not mucilage them into 
place; the drop that is put on for the calyx is 
all that is needed. The shades of pink can be 
reversed if preferred, having the darkest in the 
centre. One often finds in the heart of a double 
rose a crumpled leaf folded its entire length; on 
such trifles as these do the beauty and success of 
the work depend. With smilax in long running 
sprays, whose green never yellows nor grows less 
glossy, and leaves with the undertone of red that 
are so delightful a setting for the June roses, 
even in the heart of winter we can fill basket and 
vases to our heart’s content. Thirty cents a yard 
is all the dealer will ask for the former, and the 
finest of rose leaves, three on a stem, are less 
than that a half-dozen. Both economy and sat- 
isfactory results suggest purchasing, instead of 
attempting that which a novice will find it im- 
possible to do. 

Of dark purplish-red paper cut two pieces the 
shape of No. 3 for the back petals of a pansy, 
and as the yellow which forms the foundation for 
the other three petals is of thinner texture, they 
should be cut double. ; 
There will be then two dou- 
bles of No. 4 and one of No. 
5. Cover with dark green 
paper a piece of wire long 
enough for the stem, press- 
ing and shaping around one 
end a small piece of bright 
yellow wax until there is 
suggested the little tongue- No. 3. 
shaped stamen of the nat- 
ural flower. From the pur- 
plish-red paper cut and 
paste over the two petals of 
No. 4 and one of No. 5 the 
small, irregularly edged 
pieces marked a in these 
two figures. With a piece 
of wax fasten the two petals 
of No. 4 just back of the 
stamen, and opposite each 
other, putting No. 5 below, 
and so that its edges will 
slightly overlap the lower 
ones of the other two. One 
of the back petals is next 
added, while the remaining 
one is placed so that it will 
only display half its surface 
to the front. To give the 
flaring effect that makes 
them so saucy-looking, use the pin head on the 
outer edge of the petals as in those of the rose. 
Pale yellow and lavender, purple and old-gold, 
form lovely combinations of color for pansies, 
while nothing could be more refined than the 
shades of lavender alone. Both Christmas and 
Easter cards will be a great help in arranging the 
petals of any flower, while some of the floral eat- 
alogues are full of suggestions. 

Fairly giving out their own wealth of golden 
color are the sunflowers that, hung on porcelain 
shade of either duplex or argand, soften the too 
glaring light. Choose the tissue-paper of the 
very lightest shade of yellow, for it cannot be too 
glowing. Keep to the yellows, though, and avoid 
the tawny orange. Seven circles will be needed, 
and they must be of three sizes: to cut the two 
outer ones use a plate ten inches in diameter, the 
next two rows are an inch less, while the three 
inner ones measure eight inches across. Fold 
and refold each circle until there are eight thick: 
nesses, which when shaped will give as many pet- 
als. Laying No. 6 on the folded circle so that its 
point will come to the outer edge, with a sharp 
pair of scissors follow the outline; double over 
each petal, keeping the 
edges even, and crimp on 
a hair-pin in very fine 
pleats until it is 
than half its original 
length. Pull more of 
the crimp out of the 
large petals than from 
the smaller then 
place one row over the 
other, alternating them 
as in the roses, so. the 
division of one row will 
be opposite the centre of 
the petals above and be- 
low it, and with a few 
stitches tack in the mid- 
dle to prevent slipping. 
For the centre of the 
flower cut from very dark 
brown or black paper a 
strip one and a quarter 
inches wide and twenty 
in length; cut a very fine fringe, only leaving a 
half-inch heading for sewing on, and with needle 
and thread stitch round and round until a two- 
inch cirele is formed so closely filled that the 
stitches are entirely concealed. Make a loop of 
fine wire long enough to pass over the top of the 
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shade; a piece fourteen inches long will be suf 
ficient; sew it securely between the third and 
fourth rows of petals, counting from the outside, 
and as near the centre as the sewing of fringe 
will admit. A cluster of sunflowers against the 
wall forms an effective concealment for the han- 
dies of fans that are either intended for decora- 
tion or for summer use. 

Even the modest little violet is neither “ born 
to blush unseen” nor “ waste its sweetness” when 
from the pretty fancy basket its buds and blos- 
soms peep out at you. No.7 is the shape alike 
for closed bud and open flow 
er; creamy white, light blue, 
or lavender, the colors to use; 
when darker shades are need- 
ed, cut and mucilage onto the 
petal as in making the pansies, 
There is the same similarity in 
the stamen, and the centre 
petal should be pressed firmly 
enough to offer a little 
port to the others; give the graceful drooping 
effect that is one of its pecu ities by pinching 
the calyx slightly, and in shaping the bud allow 
the petals to overlap each other. 

How a quivering mass of great brilliant red 
poppies will light up a dark and how 
much of cheeriness they give when the east wind is 
doing its best to add a touch of sadnegs! 
let, white, and pink are the prettiest, and as only 
two rows of petals are needed, they are easily 
fashioned. Cut the two ci 
tea plate, or a saucer if the 
ones; crinkle in the hand as described in Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. XX., and pull out, especially the outer 
one, slightly into shape; 


sup- 








corner! 


scar 


cles the size of a small 
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with the pin head, as in 
the rose petals, follow the circle around, giving 
in some places a sort of deep scallop, in others 
working the head farther in, so as to vary the 
frilled appearance desired. The circle that has 
been pulled will be the and of 
course the inner one; lay them together, and cut 
a small opening in the centre for the stem; this 
is made of green paper, and rolled as a lamp-light 
er would be; the made from dark 
green paper; cuttinga strip three inches long and 
half as wide, pull through the fingers and cut as 
directed for the fringe of lamp shades, leaving 
half an inch for heading. Wrap this around the 
pointed end of stem, where you first commenced, 
twisting very tightly, taking a needle and thread 
through two or three times to hold the end; 
pull the stem through the 


less smaller 


centre is 


centre, fastening the 


petals and stem on the back by a few more 
stitches. A little wax may also be added, both 
to brace the flower and conceal the joining 

The cream white paper can be used for snow 
balls, daisies with their golden centres, pond 
lilies, and early summer picotees; the delicate 


blues and pinks suggest the graceful morning 
glories, while the shades of rose are lovely in 
petunias, either of one alone or two combined 





ANSWERS 7°10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Emma L.—We do not answer such inquiries by 
mail, and cannot take the responsibility of advising 
you, or assist you in finding a situation. 

Reaper.—Have a braided vest, collar, epaulettes, 
and cuffs on your trave se any design 
for tailor gowns lately given in the Bazar. A toque 
or other close hat of felt or the dress goods, trimmed 
with velvet loops and two quills—not plumes—will be 
more suitable than a bonnet. Your idea about the 
cards is good, but they must not be sent out with your 
new name upon them until after your marriage. © 

M. E. M.—Get some écru and brown striped or 
barred velvet to put with your brown satin as a lower 
skirt and vest. A lace dress over satin will be more 
suitable than black silk for spring and summer visit- 
ing. Gather the lace on the shoulders and at the 
waist line of the basque. Put three lace flounces across 
the front of the skirt, with paniers of lace at the top 
and very full back breadths of lace wide enough to 
reach from the belt to the foot. 

L. R.—Have a white moiré waist made as those of 
the other bridemaids’ gowns are. Have a full round 
shirred skirt of your material, with a tablier in front 
of insertion and watered ribbon, and add a sash of 
wider moiré. Tan-colored gloves with tan ‘slippers 
and stockings are fashionable for bridemaids, Cer- 
tainly the groom and ushers should wear gloves at an 
evening wedding 

Moutrx.—A Gobelin blue cloth dress and bonnet of 
cloth and velvet will be handsome for a fair bride to 
be married in. A green Bengaline and velvet visiting 
dress, a pretty gold brown cashmere for the house, a 
pale blue tea gown, and a black lace dress will be good 
selections for a trousseau for March. 

Constant Reaper.—The side most closely twilled is 
the right side. The brocade satin should be used at 
once, a8 it is not now fashionable except in very large 
designs, with only one or two figures in a breadth, for 
trains and basques. The entire dress of lace, or else 
partly of watered silk, is preferred to one combined 
with surah. 

Dusiovs.—No; it is neither proper nor fashionable 
for a lady to help a gentleman on with his overcoat. 

Esreiitr.—When ladies attend evening receptions 
they are expected to go in handsome toilettes without 
bonnets. A good bill of fare for an afternoon recep- 
tion would be stewed oysters, chicken salad, and ices, 
hot bouillon and tea. Invitations can be written, but 
they are more often engraved. A good form is, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Eben Smith, at home, on Tuesday, March 7th, from 
four to six.” 

Rustiovs.—No one can tell you how to send cards 
to young gentlemen unless you know where they live. 
Their club, place of business, or home must be found 
out before you can invite them. 

C. 8.—A lady in writing to a gentleman in the third 
person says, ‘* Miss Smith presents her compliments 
to Mr. Brown.” It makes no difference whether ei- 
ther of them is married. If she wishes to write 
more familiarly, ‘‘ Dear Mr Brown” is proper, never 
‘““Mr. Brown,” unless he ‘s a tradesman or servant. 
It is always the lady's province to start the conve 
tion, and to ask a gentleman to call. Women are 
queens of the drawing-room; men are their humble 
subjects. No; never go round shaking hands with 
those to whom you are newly introduced. Ladies are 
rarely introduced at a luncheon: the roof is an intro- 
duction. Never wait for others when you are served 
at table. Eat your dinner when you get ready to do 
so. It is no longer the fashion to wait for the hostess; 
she would be the first to be embarrassed 

In Tur Darx.—If you are to marry in the evening, a 
dress-coat will be indispensabie ; no one wears a frock- 
coat after seven at so important a party as his own 
wedding. The clergyman should be in the drawing- 
room facing the company. The bride and groom 
should enter and kneel on hassocks before him: then 
rise and be married; then kneel again. Best man and 
father of bride stand behind the couple, ready to give 
away and to hold the ring. The company should 
all be in the drawing-room before tbe bride and groom 
enter. 
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Flower Costumes for 
Fancy Balls. 


Tur “ Marguerite” costume, 
Fig. 1, is made of white tarlatan 
over white satin. It has a full 
straight skirt, and a shirred 
baby waist with square neck 
and short sleeves. A border 
of large artificial marguerites is 
around the bottom of the skirt, 
one forms the head-dress and 
another the fan, and two small- 
er ones are placed on the shoul- 
ders, fastened with green rib- 
bons. A sash of green ribbon 
encircles the waist and hangs 
in a bow at the back. 

The “Lily -of -the - valley” 
dress shown in Fig. 2 has a full 
skirt of white tulle tucked at 
the bottom, made over white 
satteen. The low-necked bodice 
is of green silk of the natural 
tintof the leaf. Hanging from 
it upon the skirt are long leaves, 
made of the same silk stiffened 
and shaped, with lilies of white 
silk fastened among them. A 
fringe of small flowers is around 
the top and bottom of the bod- 
ice. The large lily on each 
shoulder, that for the head, and 
those on the wand are of white 
silk stiffly lined and shaped. 


An Armenian Bride. 


T has often been said that of 
all the various tribes of 
Asia none is so richly dressed 
as are the Armenians ; especial- 
ly may this be said of merchant 
princes, importers of precious 
stones, having dealings with 
many foreign ports, The daugh- 
ter of such a house may be 
expected to receive a rich dow- 
er, and her trousseau should be 
in keeping with the store of 
hoarded gems in which pater- 
familias rejoices. 

A busy-eyed Scotchman was 
the fortunate guest at wedding 
festivities in an Armenian cir- 
cle where lavish adornment 
was the custom, and the maiden 
about to leave the father’s 











FLOWER COSTUMES FOR FANCY BALLS. 


Vig. 1.— Marguerite.” 


Fig. 2.—‘* Liny-or-THE-V ALLEY 


Ea 


Russtan Biovse ror Caitp From 1 to 3 
YEARS oLp.—Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. ILL, Figs. 19-21, 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Mornine Gown. 
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protecting roof was, of a truth, 
gorgeously arrayed 

Covering the neck and breast 
of the bride, delicate flowers 
of celestial blue were painted ; 
eyebrows were dyed black, and 
finger tips and nails were ot 
ange-hued; rings of fabulous 
price were on her hands, and 
the string of turquoises circling 
her throat would make a lover 
of gems wild with excitement. 
Her skirt was of finest spun 
silk, and jacket and trousers 
were fashioned of bright-hued 
cashmere. In due time came 
priest and deacon, the latter 
bearing in a bag the sacred 
vestments; these were present 
ly put on by his superior. A 
mitre richly ornamented with 
precious stones was laid upor 
his head, anc a collar of metal 
fastened about his neck, on 
which were represented in bass- 
relief the twelve apostles. 

A temporary altar was in the 
centre of the apartment; this 
was formally blessed by the 
priest. The mother then, tak- 
ing the bride’s hand, led her 
forward to bow at the feet of 
her future husband, to show 
her unlimited allegiance, ac 
knowledging him as lord and 
master, 

The priest, placing thei 
lands together, pronounced 
rayer He then drew thei 
veads together until they 
hed three times, while witl 
right hand he appeared to 
e blessing them. 

A second time their hands 

joined, and the bride 

om was asked: “ Will you 

husband?” “TI will,” 

was answered, and at the same 

moment he raised the veil of 

the bride in token that she was 

now his, immediately letting it 
tall 


I 
nea 
touc 
his 
I 


priest took twe 

flowers ornamented 

with a quantity of hanging 
gold threads from the hands of 
the deacon, placed them upon 
the heads of the newly married 
three times fron 

repeating 

ch time, “I unite you an 
bind you one to another—live 
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‘ : Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] * 
F UR-LINED Croak. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Morying Gowy.—Front.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. I., Figs. 1-8, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. 
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Can use 


SPEAKERS AND SINGERS 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches™ 
ulsile, containing NOTHING THAT CAN INJURE THE 
system. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse- 
ness and trritation incident to vocal exertion, EFFEOT- 
UALLY OLEARING and STRENGTHENING the voice 

** They greatly relieve any uneasiness in the throat,”’— 
8. S. Curry, Teacher of Oratory, Boston,—( Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A OLFRGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadfal disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISKMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and . 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 












W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, | Mass, 






THE CENUINE 


Joaayt Horr’s Matt Extaact, 


THE FAVORITE 

TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 

JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
@ on the neck ofevery bottle 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 5S. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 





EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations, ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 
Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Ds T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 








a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

2. tf & Moth Patehes, Rash, and Skin dis 

m<™ EY —s eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=. 2 2= 3 MP and defies detection. It has stood 
mee 5 = —S Py the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
=> 8 te less we taste it to be 
= Sd a s= sure it is properly 
~ | = S s made. Accept no 
Os 3 x counterfeit of _ ilar 

& 4 name. Dr. L. 





er said to rately of the 
Aaut-ton (a patient) : 
“ As you ladies will 
uae them, ] recommend 
* Gouraud’s ( ream d 
as the least harms 
all the Skin prepara. 
tions.” For sale by all 
Druggiste and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
. S., Canadas, and 

y , =< SSS Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St. 
E. hrough t to main office, 37 Great Jones Si St., 


*. KIRBY,BEARD &Co “i 
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THREADING THREADED 


PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
in bis hands by an Shes India 
aw ihe formula of a simple vegetable 




















BRON ent cure of 
CONSUM HON. BRONC Citi. —_—s 
MA, CATARRE igen ASe 
tions, also a hour fa Want OU ‘s 
DEBILI and all Nervous 
omplaints, ter having test- 
ed its wen- derful cura- 
tive in thousands of 
cases, it his duty to 
make ows, Actuated by 


it known to 
this motive and a > diets rl human suffering. I 
will —_ free German, Prone” to all who desire it, this 
recipe, or English, with full di- 
Je ment 5 poesing and using a by mail by 
Te stamp, naming this 
#4 NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester... ¥. 
Portraits, Sketches 


A ART from Nature, &c. 


A child can learn. Taught by MAIL. Write for circular. 
Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


Any one can fom 


as freely as req- | 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
| phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


g -"QUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH 
a| HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 
= at NS = MAILED. — 
Professionally named ‘“The Hygeian Brush.” 7 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known. "—J. } 
Tribune. ‘‘Unequalled for benefit, excellence and 
economy.” Bristle *‘Head,” best ‘*Florence” make, 
_ Biting above holder, lic. Set 75c, or sold separately. 


by Pecx’s Par. Inprovep 

RE*, DEAF::: ovgp Ear Drums, 
w ae at REE distinctly. 
Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, F 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 


N = a paper. 








THE OVERLAND EXPRESS. 


The latest addition by the the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway to its already admirable train service is its 
new train between Chicago and Council Bluffs, which, 
on account of its quickened movement and the very 
advantageous connections which it forms for the Pacific 
Coast, has been christened ‘ Overland Express.” 

The make-up and movement of this train have been 
arranged with studious care to afford the greatest 
convenience and best service to the patrons of the 
North-Western. 

Completely equipped with Wagner Palace Cars, in 
which are found all the most recent and approved de- 
vices for comfortable and even luxurious trave 1—sup- 
plemented by the perfect service for which the Chicago 
& North-Western Dining Cars have established a na- 
tional reputation—leaving Chicago daily at 7.30 P.M., 
after the day's work is over, arriving at the Missouri 
River before the following noon—connecting with the 
fastest trains of the Union and Central Pacific Railways 
for Denver and the Coast (upon which new through 
sleepers are carried from the Missouri River to the 
Golden Gate), reducing the time of transit from Chicago 
to San Francisco to 89 hours,—Boston Semprepereneret. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 





Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


c.C. SHAYNE, manufact- 
urer, 103 Prince St.,, is over- 
stocked with magnificent 
Sealskin Garments, Fur- 
lined Circulars, Plush 
Sacques, gents’ Fur-lined 
Overcoats, Robes, Caps, and 
Gloves, and rather’ than 
carry them over prices 





have been MARKED WAY 


DOWN. Write for prices 
or call at 103 Prince St. 


ATS a hr 


“oat Hair Curler, 


IDEAL 
or Soiling 


- and avoid all the Hal of Burnin; 
oney 


air or Hands. 
funded if not satisfactory. 





CURLER "FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. Postpa! 
ER ACENTS WANTED. 

G.L. ‘THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 











SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 


A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to “the finest Lawns. 
Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applie d. 


One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 


| had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by ‘Skauury & Jounson, 21 Platt St., New York. 

















Vigorous 
PLANTS. 


DELIVERED 
FREE sy MAIL 


Adorn your Homes 


A few SHRUBS, a Bed of ROSES, 
CLEMATIS on the VERANDA 


will work acomplete change in your premises 





gated foliage 
Plants and 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
No ex 
tested variety. 


HILL. & CO., RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


PRICES LOW. JUST READ! 
14 Continuous Flowering Roses ${, 


se 8 Everblooming Roses, inclading Prin- 


cess Beatric $2.00. 
14 elega: nt Carnations, all different, in- 
ing Mrs. Cleveland................. 1.00. 

Se 14 Fairy flowered Chrysanthegame 
m the wonderland Japan 





10 magnificent  Senenins. scarlet, = pink 
d crimson flowered, with orgamental wets 
eeeeenere . i. 


3 they succeed ¥ ue 
eeds of all kinds. 
Ir Witt PLease You. 
agg eee. Exact facts about every 








9 Years’ Exp nce in 
growing our strong and nce LR 


SCOTT.SELOWERS 


8.57 VOW ER: BEDS of exten choi uals 


Cre, ‘Fhires C seek eauty. ine SES.¢ atsio ee eee with al ovelyColore 
Breteader tes chisice.Ner.Rosee ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 





ELEVEN cocware 
CHOIC 


ik oomy | 
e beaut: 
#LRBADOES DE i ca ¢ 
Ist from seed. 


with “rage for culture. Our bead 
each order. 


Postage Stamps 
5c." send by mail one hy 
and Valuable Seeds: 


ering run all fire 


Address SAMUEL WILSO 


OR 25 CENTS. 


E FLOWER SEEDS 


or money, we will 
—_: < the fol- 
8, Dwarf 


ae BALSAMs, Perfection, = : 
GERMAN P 


8, all vai 
PANSIES.” PeTUatA, 
X DRUMMONDL, grandi 

shades. "NEW ZEURA 
Splendid Everlasting Flower. 


ful Moon sowerwhe mostelegantclimbe 
Cape 
11 8 pata. 2 


) excellent for pies 

 & coliec’s for S1- 
tiful 96 pp. Catalogue aceompanies 
« Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa, 















POINTS. {tien It is not a Velveteen, b 





See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? aro stamped on the selvage, 


new Velvet Pile Fabrio never seen = America, 





imitation of eee Silk Velvet. 


ut supersedes any Velveteen ever made.) 





Cuticura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


From Pimpces to Sororuta. 
No PEN ©OAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTREM IN WHIOH 
4% the Curioura Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with ee of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Rrsovvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticora, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 








a “Ga 
Ts “ea 


ee 
COLUMBIA YARNS. 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by Cutiovra ANtTI-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 





TRANE MARK 


CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure D pep and Beauti- 
Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 





Goods Bzar Tus Traps-Marx, Nons Orusr Ganvine. 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 


Txess THREADS ans in Constant Use rn Lonpon ann 
on THs Continent In THRs Various ScHoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Au» Vanistizs or Worx. 


Tus asovs Yarns anp Fiax For Saua By aut Leapina 
JopBERS AND R&STAILERS THROUGHOUT THE UniTgp Srarss 
AND Canapa, 


A TRUE STORY. 


an’ 
Peggy 
we're 
gaged, 
Peggy 
she won't git 
hitched till 
she can have 























earn one, 
Peggy se 
Marm’'s will- 
in’ I'll go too.” 
“So we went 
to Lynn, but 
, the dry goods 
stores an mil- 
linery shops ‘hadn't no vacancies.” “Sez I, ‘Peg, what'n 
thunder'l we do?” “Peg sez. ‘Yer know THE HOUSE- 
HOLD MONTHLY is ‘er 16 page paper, chock full of 
good things, Fancy Work, Stories, Cookin’ and so forth, 
and Marm sez it’s better'n any of the $4.00 a year 
papers.'g'Less canvass for it.” “So we went to the orfis, 
an alfired big place, ‘bout ‘er hundred fellers and girls at 
work, an’ they all snickered when we went in, but the 
boss was awful glad to see us, an’ said they wanted 
100,000 more subscribers right off, an’ was bound to have 
*em if they didn’t make a cent this year.” 

“Peg is great on fancy work, an’ he showed her a 
Stamping Outfit, an’ sez, sez he, ‘This outfit contains 
one alphabet worth 0c., and 44 elegant patterns of 
Fushcias, Pansies, Calla Lillies, Strawberries, Cherries, 
Birds, 








Frogs, Sumac, Roses, 
Owls, Forget-me-nots, Scallops, and Vines, Morning 
Glories, Peacock Feathers, several outline designs of 
Children, and a large variety of beautiful designs adapt- 
ed _to every kind of work, and we will send this outfit 
FREE, and 
year for 25 cen 
‘Jiminy, just think of it,’ sez Peg, ‘the outfit is worth 
$1.00 at least, and the paper is worth another dollar 
sure. Don't wait for us to call, but cut this out and 
send at once with 25c., and you'll get the outfit and 
per right back rect your letter to THE 
flOUSEHOLD MONTHLY, LYNN, MASS.” 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant’s. ‘To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on baving the most del- 
icateskins, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashionable 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all druggists, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. BEN. VY & CO., French Perfamers, 
and sole proprietors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDELIBLE 

THE OLDEST 
sworerl In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


goed taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
dress MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, MHS. HELEN 


Tulips, Wheat, Daisies, 


pacpaae, and the paper a whole 
ta. 




















DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,? New York. 
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HESE cuts correctly repre- 
sent the dress and corset 
worn by ladies three hundred 
yearsago. Incontrast with such 
hideous distortions, the ladies of 


PS PZ) AS 


7 
¢€ Gensl 






to-day use Dr. Warner’s celebrat- NES20% O ”— ) 
ed Hearn and Cora1ine corsets, a® BS s ( l { — ks 
which give grace and beauty of N.Y. AONSAVLE C 

form, with health and comfort SPECI AL rs ALE 





of body. 
These are now the leading CATHERINE DE MEDIC! 
corsets of both Europe and America. Over two million 


OF 


Fine Muslin and Cambric 





SILK FABRICS. 






iy f/ A were sold last year in this country alone. SPRING 1888 
sil // iy elC t) nN \ Avoid cheap imitations. Coraline is used in no UNDERWEAR, ; ; ‘ : 
'’ (Mit : corsets except those made by us. None are genuine : 
a S unless ‘Dr. Warner's Corautne” is printed on inside | INFANTS’ SLIPS, ROBES, DRESSES, | i N D i A PO N Cc = ES. 
PUEEN CATHERINE DE MEDICI of steel cover. For sale by all leading merchants. CAPE; Ge. CORAHS. 


Representing the latest SPRING STYLES, 
in exclusive Designs, at EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW PRICES. 

Also, to Close Out, at ACTUALLY HALF 
PRICE, «a Lot of Last Season's 


UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN’S WHITE DRESSES, 
ROBES, INFANTS’ SLIPS, &c., ALL 





Very novel styles of these goods, 
unrivalled for durability and wear. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 
MADE FROM PURE WOOL AND CAMEL'’S HAIR. 
It is twice as warm as ordinary underwear, 
which is a mixture of cotton and wool. 
It protects the body against colds, catarrh, 
bronchitis, consumption, neuralgia and malaria. 
It is so fine and soft that it will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. ‘ 
It will not shrink if washed according to|~ 


ry ? 
: I roadway AS i 9th dt. 
P 











directions. 








Manufactured in all styles of gentlemen’s, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear and night shirts. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Catalogue, with prices, sent on application. 





WARNER BROTHERS, 359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





b. ie KL 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


New York, 
ARE OFFERING 


SPECIAL VALUES 


Black Silk and Dress | 
Coods, samples of 
which will be sent. 


promptly on applica-— DRY GOOD 


tion. 


Black Gros-Grain Silk, $1.00 a vara. 
Black and Colored Wool Henrietta, 


57 cents a Yard. 





ee PALATABLE 
S MILK, 


” 80 Ba that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
“ Persons gain rapidly 
“while taking it. 


AAR scoPT’s EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WA STING DISEA SES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Druaersts. §cott & Bowne, New York. 


HOBKIRK. 


For delicate women and children the mild, dry, invig- 
orating, piney-wood climate of Camden,South Carolina, 
is unequal! Addrees The HOBKIRK INN for 
Circulars, References, Sixth Season. 
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DamellsSons 


A NEW WEAVE. 


SATIN LUXOR. 


A beautiful soft Black Silk Dress Fabric, 


rich Velvet finish, both sides alike, will not crack 


or wear shiny, combining durability, economy, 


and elegance. 


Ist Quality, $1.50 yard. 
2d Quality, $1.35 yard. 


3d Quality, 31.25 yard. 


| Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 
\ FROM NEW YORK, 


carefully aiied. LOWEST PRICES, 


Silks and Dry Goods, &c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
SPRING CATALOGUE (now iu press), mailed 
FREE. 

Please note the address. 





Mail Orders promptly and 





Le Boutillier | 2! 244 
Brothers, NEW YORK 





FLOWERS 


OVER 1500 DISTINCT VARIETIES. 
all ig Plants, each labeled, 7 tng by 
mail. Assortment. rices. 
a pee ears. Guaranteed Barre pA any Stock 
comprises all desirable varieties. Only mature plants 
sent. My new Kil Cutniog: ue sent EE 
contains name and description of aa plant, FREE 
with instructions for successful cultivation. 

Donut Purchase Piants Hisew nere ere 

fore sending lovers of flow- 
for my | new CATALOGUE. ers should have it. 
Every buyer of cheap _—_ should have it. Everyone 
wanting new and cho PLANTS should send for it. 
—— = a garden —— ae a pied =i m 
catalogue 0 e new and stand- 
ard varieties. SEED . ae a on 
Flori culture given to purchasers. 


CHARLES A. REESER INMISF ALLEN GREENHOUSES 
ae FIELD, OH10. = 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Eres Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
— cureOBESITY. Only sure — Starvation Diet 
dru 


y. New Treatise, with full in- 
structions ad TO ACT, sent in 


iain sealed envelope for 
6 stamps. K. LYNTON. 19Park Place, New York. 








SLIGHTLY SOILED. 





20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


High-Class Novelties 


In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 

Rayon de Satin, 

Carreau dOrgandie. 

Fayal Batiste, 

Shamrock Satin Checks, 

Marabout Plaids, 

Toulon Plaids. 


Tambour Zephyrs. 


The above Novelties only to 
be produced in limited quan- 
tities. May be found with 
principal dealers throughout 
the country in Early Spring. 





Mrs. R. Humpheey, telegraph oper- 
tor, Chicago, Ill., writes Nov. 19, 1886, 
asfollows: “I had a bad cough for 
nearly a year, and could get no re- 
lief. Had to leave my place in the 
office. I tried many remedies, even 
physicians’ prescriptions, without 
any benefit. One day my husband 
brought home a bottle of Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption, saying, ‘this is the 
only medicine we have not already 
tried.’ I had not slept a night for six 
weeks, and could not lie down. I 
took a dose of Piso’s Cure that night 
before supper, and one at bedtime, 
laid down and went to sleep, never 
waking till morning. Have not lost 
a night’s sleep since. This was three 
months ago, and now I have almost 
forgotten my cough.” 

Sold by all druggists. 


_ 25 conta. 


AMBLERS 


se jCoATED, 


FOR SOFT WHITE HANDS 


A FINE COMPLEXION 












i) DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles. 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. Tor sale everywhere. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th S&t., N. Y. 


Special Bargains in Housekeeping Linens 


TABLE DAMASES. 


15-8 Bleached Table Damask, 75c. quality 49 
8-4 Double Damask, $1.50 quality. 98 
66-inch Loom Double Damask, $1.00 quality, .73 
| 
TABLE NAPKINS. 
5-8 Napkins, fast edge, $1.00 quality. . per doz. 85 


5-S German Satin Damask Napkins, $2.50 quality $1.69 


3-4 Dinner Napkins, $1.75 quality....... 1.39 
BLANEETS. 
11-4 All-wool Blankets, $5.00 grade.. a 3.98 
11-4 California Blankets, extra fine, $10.00 grade. 6,48 
11-4 All-wool Scarlet Blankets, $6.50 grade.... 5,00 
10-4 All-wool Blankets, $4.00 grade. . - 2.98 
Mail Orders a Specialty. 
Ail correspondence should bear our Street address, 


Broadway & 14th St.. N. WV. 


Darlington. 
unk oO: 


Have now open their direct importation of 


EMBROIDERIES 


AND 


EMBROIDERED MUSLINS. 


The richest materials imported for 


| WHITE COSTUMES. 


Exclusive 








designs which cannot be 
this season. 


| “—— Cheoluwh St 
| ¥ MNWiladel hia 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RoszNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERS {CHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
questions, and ———- of exercises. Sample copy, 
Part L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 

" MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00., 
Herald Building. Boston, 
+ 


ATARRH™) 


Tracertainty. wee 
rated this in cases 
that at the start seemed 
hopeless. Write for out 
FREE B 7 
testimonial 


TRE C0. Lakeside Boilding, Chicago. Li; 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


duplicated 





Is s Curable 











Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York, 
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““YEs, INDEED, HONEY! YOUR FADER KNOWS ALL ABOUT A BALKY MULE. EF | 
JES GIVE DIS TAIL ANODDER TWIST, HE’LL START, SHO.” 


FACETIZ. 
VERY NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 


“ Dooror,” she said, “‘it must require patience to 
be successful in your profession.” 

“Yes, madam, patients,” he replied ; and as he dash- 
ed her off a ten-dollar prescription, added, mentally, 
**and rich ones too.” 

—— 

A TINTYPE. 
We sat for our pictures, this maid and I, 
With no one but the photographer by, 
And seeing the hand that hung at her side, 
I placed mine near, ere they took out the slide; 
So in the picture it seemed to be 
As though her hand was held by me; 
And as she saw it, a gentle smile 
Over her features played the while, 
But never a word of blame spake she, 
Only, “It’s horrid that people can see.” 


exeegusematpeeneamms 
HE COULDN’T SLEEP FOR THE NOISE. 


* Good-mornin’ to yez, Missus Brennan.” 

* Good-mornin’, Missus Wroiley.” 

*“ An’ how did Tommy rest last noight ?” 

“Oh, de dear choil was dat dishturbed wid de noise 
av his cryin’ he didn’t shlape a wink.” 


———_——_—— 
NOTHING SERIOUS. 

Muss Ciara (to Featherly, who is making an evening 
call). ** Poor little Bobby swallowed a penny to-day, 
and we've all been so much worried about it.” 

Feataer.y (somewhat at a loss for words of encour- 
agement). Oh, I-—-er—wouldn’t worry, Miss Clara: a 


AND HE DID 


humidity and unpleasantness, and the confusion and 
noise attendant upon the frequent washings of forty 
slates during school hours, that she felt herself obliged 
to forbid in most positive terms the washing of any 
slate by any scholar except at recess time. Happen- 
ing to glance down the middle aisle the following 
morning, she spied a child evidently washing her 
slate quietly but most thoroughly. Quick as a flash 
the teacher was at her side, and holding up the slate 
to the view of the school, said, 

* Annie, did I not forbid you all to wash your slates 
in school hours ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; but I did not wash my slate. My 
sponge is in my desk.” 

** Not wash your slate, Annie? Why, it is dripping 
wet. Did any one else wash it?” 

“No, ma’am ; I didn’t either.” 

“Tf you did not wash it, Annie, what did you do 
to it?” 

“T only rubbed it off with my dry rag.” 

* How comes it to be so wet, then, if you only rubbed 
. it off with your dry rag ?” 
us , % * My dry rag was wet,” was the nalve reply. 

\ : eee 
(Me 

Wr Same teacher,to a class in geography: ‘‘ What is 
New Orleans sometimes called ?” 

“The ‘ Crescent City,’ ” was the answer. 

** What does ‘crescent’ mean ?” asked the teacher. 

“ Why, the shape of the new moon,” was the equal- 
ly prompt reply of her class. 

“Correct: but that is what the book says. Can any 
one give me an example of something crescent-shaped ? 
—bhesides the moon, I mean.” 

Three moments of profound silence; then a little 
hand waved wildly in the air, and a little voice cried, 


penny is not much.” eagerly, ‘‘Oh, I know! I know!” 





a ‘Well, Katie, what is it?” 
“ “4 " jece 
A teacher who had just been given a primary school asukeur eT Te 
was 80 seriously annoyed by the numerous accidents CONFIDENT. paren AE 
arising from the presence in the pupils’ desks of bot- SHE. “AND DO YOU REALLY THINK THAT YOU WOULD BE HAPPY WITH ME AS YOUR 
tles of clear water and bottles of soapy water, as well WIFE.” " Are we to suppose that because a man happens to 
as indescribable sponges and rags of all degrees of HE. “On, I'M suRE: I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A LUCKY FELLOW IN GAMES OF CHANCE.” be absorbed in a book, it is printed on blotting-paper ? 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

FREDDY (to his elder sister, who has been watching the clock impa- a SOT RST 
tiently). “IsN’T TIME MONEY, Lucy?” ’ ' A MODEST REQUEST. 

LUCY. yn FREDDY; AND 1 AM VERY GLAD THAT YOU FARMER'S DAUGHTER. “I supPosE YoU WANT. MY FATHER TO TAKE YOU IN FOR THE SEASON?” 
HAVE SUCH SENSIBLE IDEAS.” TRAMP. ‘No, Miss; IF YOU WILL w NTO THIS BUTTON ‘ ” 

FREDDY. “THEN I'D LIKE TO KNOW HOW CAPTAIN CoRK- : ' tote gp ete ele ; Paeay an See 
SCREW CAN WASTF SO MUCH TIME WITH YOU EVERY DAY, WHEN 
FATHER SAYS HE HASN'T GOT A RED CENT.” 











